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An Irreproachable Monarch 


The British public is sincerely grieved by 
the sudden death ot the King. We all knew 
that his illness was not one from which he 
could wholly recover, but there seemed good 
reason to hope that, after his holiday, he 
would have some years of useful and happy 
lite in front of him, during which Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh could 
increasingly take over his ceremonial duties. 
He has been an excellent, an irreproachable 
monarch. 

Che popularity of the monarchy seems 
now to have become one of the most stable 
teatures of English public life. It is all the 
more remarkable when we recall that three 
of the earlier Georges were the subject ot 
public detestation, and that than 
100 years ago a Prince Consort was popu- 
larly believed to have been imprisoned in 
the Tower on a charge of treason. To-day 
the Royal Family has become a symbol of 
those honourable qualities which we like to 
think peculiarly British. No doubt. this 
striking change has been aided by modern 
methods of publicity, but no such popu- 
larity as the monarchy has now won could 
have grown up in our democracy if the 
Crown had not in fact displaved the qualities 
which our age demanded of it. Members 
of the Royal Family are expected to mai:- 
tain a particularly high standard of conduct ; 
1 possess a sense of duty strong enough to 
carry them through the ted'ous round of 
ceremonial tunctions ; and to combine with 
this symbolic role acceptance of the linvits 
of Constitutional power. 


less 


The more we know of Queen Victoria, the 
more we realise how wide the gap 
between her views of the 
monarchy and those that are expected by 
the public to-day. Even in the case of 
George V there is room for sharp controversy 
about the part he played, for instance, in 
the crisis of 1931. As to the short and 
unhappy reign of Edward VIII, it is fair to 
say that, popular though he was with many 
and deeply resented though the part played 
by Mr. Baldwin and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury was, it remains true that the 
King himselt forfeited that peculiar respect 
and admiration which the public is always 
ready to entertain for the monarch. It was 
partly because he had a strong personality 
that he conform to the British 
conception of what a king should be 
He insisted, in spite of Ministerial advice, 
on marrying the woman of his 
he was careless about his ceremonial duties, 
and roused suspicions that he might play 
a personal and partisan part in_ public 
affairs. The short reign of Edward VIII 
destroyed much of the magic, the spurious 
glamour of monarchy. Emphasis in future 
was on the domestic virtues and the rigid 
adherence to the expected code. 

It is undoubtedly true that one of the 
reasons for the great esteem in which King 
George VI was held lay in the fact that he 
precisely fulfilled this less exciting role. 
He was a family man ; he was shy and diffi- 
dent ; was hampered by a stammer which he 
magnificently overcame, and, his 


Was 


failed to 


choice ; 


~9 


since 


functions of 


accession, had performed his tunctions in 
the most exemplary way. It has been well 
said that for a constitutional monarch there 
is no training so good as that of a naval 
officer. In the difficult days of the war he 
showed more than common courage, and 
during the Labour Government, in_ his 
position as Chief Magistrate of the country, 
he never departed by a hair’s breadth from 
the perfect pattern of constitutional cor- 
rectness. 

The country is happily confident that 
King George’s have all the 
qualities that they look for in the monarchy. 
Of the new Queen, no one speaks anything 
but good She is both charming and 
conscientious. As for the Prince Consort, 
he clearly possesses most unusual qualities. 
His recent speech in Edinburgh on the 
progress of science showed that, like Prince 
Albert, he has a personal and vivid interest 
in science and in the affairs of the mind 
that goes far beyond what is usually ex- 
pected from royal personages. Unlike 
Prince Albert, he has a sense of humour and 
strikes the public as being particularly 
English in contrast to Prince Albert who 
outraged the Victorians by his inability to 
fit into British way Together, Queen 
Elizabeth II and the Duke have already 
provided the public with the picture of 
happy domestic life and of a serious, but 
not too solemn, intention to do their 
exhausting job without complaint or 
partisanship—the onerous demand that we 
make nowadays upon our royalty. 


successors 
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The Attack on the Schools 

The Ministry of Education’s new circular 
makes it plain that the building cuts 
‘enjoined on Local Authorities imply a_pro- 
gramme of further economies which, in effect, 
takes us back to the elementary school. These 
cuts mean precipitate retreat from the promises 
and provisions of the Act of 1944 to which Mr. 
Butler gave his name. The facts are clear 
enough. We are now on the threshold of the 
four or five years when the end-war and post- 
war “bulge” in the birth-rate will crowd our 
infant and junior schools (ages 5 to 11) to a 
point in many areas where education of these 
children will cease—or has already ceased—to 
be effective. Badly over-crowded, our primary 
schools are to be stretched to intolerable limits. 
Classes of over 50 are to become classes of 
over 60; and these will not be rare. After 1956, 
when the “bulge” begins to appear in the 
secondary school population, “and places 
become vacant in some areas in primary schools,” 
then primary schools “may be converted into 
temporary secondary schools,” or—thoughtful 
alternative—primary school accommodation 
“may be used” as annexes to secondary schools. 

This means the number of primary schools 
is to be reduced after 1956—although the 
(dwindling) elfects of the “ bulge” will still be 
felt for several years. That is, conditions in 
primary schools are to be markedly worse even 
than they are at present. The same effect would 
be produced by the Ministry’s alternative 
“ suggestion ’---that the primary age be raised 
from eleven to twelve—a policy of cramming the 
primary schools simply because there will be no 
econdary schools to take these children. Who 
is to teach these added “primary children”’? 
Into what curriculum can they fit? What is to 
be done to assure them at least a limited chance 
of further education through entry to Grammar 
schools? The Minister does not tell us, for the 
simple reason, perhaps, that she does not know. 
Teachers are already being sacked by some 
Local Education Authorities, What could be 
more logical? Fewer school places are to be 
accompanied by fewer teachers. 

These cuts also mean that the Government 
has abandoned all pretence of fulfilling the pro- 
mise of the Act of 1944 that there should be 
secondary education for all. To suggest that 
primary schools can simply be taken over as 
“secondary schools” is to play about with 
names and titles in a way that will fool nobody 
The number of Grammar school places is not 
to grow in proportion to the number of child- 
ren: nor even is the number of “ Secondary 
Modern” places. The increase in our children 
is to be crammed back into totally unsuitable 
quarters, some of which were condemned as 
unsuitable for any children more than twenty 
years ago but are still in active use. 

But the Government, one suspects, has some- 
thing else in mind. The easiest way to deal 
with the “bulge” is to cut back the leaving 
age from 15 to 14. This the Government 
evidently does not yet dare to suggest. But it 
knows that the new cuts will make any form of 
secondary education quite impossible for a large 
minority of children. So it prepares a situation 
in which Local Education Authorities will have 





no alternative but to plead for permission to give 
parents the option of withdrawing their children 
at 14 instead of 15. And many parents, already 
disgusted with the attempt to present “ Second- 
ary Modern” schools as thé equivalent of 
Grammar schools, will doubtless prefer that 
their children should start earning at 14, rather 
than sit for an extra year in classrooms where, 
through overcrowding, they will learn nothing. 


Libel and Common Sense 

Having secured a second reading, Mr. Harold 
Lever’s Defamation (Amendment) Bill should 
have a good chance of finding its way on 
to the Statute Book. From the standpoint 
of the press, the most important provisions in 
the measure relate to unintentional libel 
and pleas by the defence of justification or fair 
comment. In the first case, the Bill proposes 
that, where there has been no negligence, the 
plaintiff is to be satisfied with publication of a 
correction and an agreed apology. This should 
put a stop to the frequent, vexatious claims for 
damages levied against newspapers on account 
of an accidental mistake in, say, initials or a 
confusion of identities in photographs; and it 
should also end the continual publishers’ night- 
mare lest the description of a purely invented 
character may, coincidentally, fit a real person. 

Secondly, as matters stand, a minor error of 
fact in charges which are otherwise true, and 
made in the public interest, can wreck the 
chances of a defendant who pleads justification. 
The Bill provides that a defence of justification 
shall succeed if so substantial a portion of the 
charges are proved to be true that the remaining 
charges not so proved do not add materially to 
the injury which the plaintiff has suffered. That 
is, a newspaper need no longer fear to be mulcted 
in damages if it rightly warns the public that X has 
swindled people, even though it mistakenly asserts 
that the swindling took place in seven different 
cities, whereas in fact it occurred only in six. 
This is common sense. On the other hand, 
Clause 11, which was heavily criticised by 
Sir Lynn Ungoed-Thomas and others in the 
debate, proposes that the defendant should be 
allowed to put in issue any evidence he pleases 
with regard to the plaintiff's character. “ Loss 
of reputation” doubtless depends on how much 
there is to lose, but the Clause needs amend- 
ment: at present it gives too much scope for 
mud-slinging in an effort to mitigate damages. 


Election Results in India 

A correspondent from Bihar State reports 
that there was no disorder during the elec- 
tion, that charges of partiality or any impro- 
priety against the police or administrative 
officers were very few indeed, that the number 
of women who voted was surprisingly high and 
that many of them took an independent line. 
The election for the whole of India has not yet 
been completed, but it is already clear that the 
Communalists—that is, those who are organised 
on a Communal basis outside Congress—have 
done badly everywhere, and that there is no 
immediate danger from the Jan Sangh or the 
Mahasabha. The Socialists, liked by everyone 
but taken seriously as the official opposition to 
Congress by very few, have done badly, even in 
Bombay, where Congress has swept the board, 
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Ambedkar has been defeated, and so has Dange, 
the Communist trade union leader. The sur- 
prise of the election has been that the Com- 
munists, who as a separate group seemed to 
have recently lost ground, have gained leader- 
ship of the of position in South India by the device 
of joining up with other Left groups. In two 
States—Travancore-Cochin and Hyderabad, the 
Left Front has won a majority. In Madras it has 
a third of the seats. In all India results so far 
give Congress 783 seats out of a total of 1,220. 
The fact, however, that the Communisi-led group 
has won as many as 115 seats means that the 
battle for influence in India between the U.S.S.R. 
and America will be intensified. The former has 
already indicated its support for Indian policy 
on Kashmir, the latter has speeded up and in- 
creased its flow of dollars and food. 


Burmese Neutrality 

U. Myint Thein made an unequivocal state- 
ment of his country’s neutral policy to the U.N. 
First Committee last week. “I want to make it 
clear that Burma will not be a base for any 
attack on Communist China or any other China, 
or on any country.” This declaration followed 
his description of Kuomintang troops in Ken- 
tung, a province which adjoins Indo-China and 
Thailand. The Kuomintang Embassy in 
Bangkok, he stated, “must, to a very great 
measure, be responsible for the upkeep and the 
maintenance of these troops” which “ might be 
imagined to be the nucleus for a third world 
war.” He then made two appeals; he asked the 
Governments of Thailand and Formosa “to 
emulate the good example of the British who 
spared no efforts to dislodge certain British 
elements who were helping the Karens in their 
rising three years ago,” and the Governments of 
the United States and France to “ persuade 
their Kuomintang friends to leave our country 
and stop bothering us.” Meanwhile in Ran- 
goon, the Burmese Government has shown the 
price it is willing to pay for neutrality. Although 
10 million E.C.A. dollars have already con- 
tributed to the rehabilitation of the most war- 
damaged area in Asia, the Burmese are not pre- 
pared to accept aid through the Mutual Security 
Agency into which E.C.A. is being transformed. 


Soviet Economic Progress 

In its Survey of Europe in 1951, the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Europe has 
endeavoured to analyse, in closer detail than 
usual, developments in the Soviet Union since 
1940. The general impression is one of rapidly 
expanding production: at constant prices, the 
gross value of industrial output is estimated to 
have doubled in the past ten years. The pace of 
housing repairs and new construction has also 
been impressive, though there is some evidence 
that the timber industry is still lagging behind 
schedule. By contrast, the increase between 
1940 and 1950 of the gross value of agricultural 
output is placed at the surprisingly low figure 
of only 7 per cent. The “national income ”’— 
restricted by the Soviet definition largely to pro- 
duction—is tentatively estimated to have been 
84 per cent. higher in 1951 than it was ten years 
ago. There are indications that investment 
(both through the State Budget and by enter- 
prises) has progressively increased—at the 
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obviously, of fairly severe restriction of 
but the picture is 
radically altered as the huge electrical and irriga 
tion projects on the Don, Volga and Dnieper 


mature in the next three years. 
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Glossy Optimism 


Mak. Epen’s speech last Tuesday must have 
lisappointed those who believe that in the last 
six years he has added strength of will to 
charm. He was “very hopeful” about the 
European Army-—but gave no reasons his 
He was optimistic about an agreement 
with Egypt, although his commendably firm 
statement on the Sudan seemed to rule out the 


for 
: 


hope. 


chance of a deal. His whole speech exuded the 
good intentions of a loyal subordinate in a quan- 
dary Clearly Mr. Eden has failed to assert 
himself, and remains his Churchillian master’s 
alto voice. Foreign policy and Defence are sull 
firmly in the Old Man’s hands; and in Washing- 
ton he used his unique personal ascendancy to 
give the general assurance that, if trouble comes 
liar East, the U.S all circum- 
stances, rely on Britain 

The only possible argument for giving such 


in ihe can, in 


an assurance would be to prove that there is no 
risk whatsoever of the U.S. itseif spreading the 
Phis is what Mr. Eden tried to do. “I 
want to my experience that I heard no 
single word in any responsible quarter while I 
was in America to lend colour to the belief that 
the U.S. seeks extension of the conflict in the 
Far East. I sincerely believe that the American 
Government and people—both of them—are as 
for peace in the Far East as we 
are ourselves.” Did the Foreign Secretary remain 
in the State Department while Mr. Churchill 
conferred with the Generals and Admirals in 
the Pentagon? Maybe he had no time to visit 
Capitol Hill and have a word with Senator Taft, 
or to dip into the American press. But can Mr. 
Eden really be quite so innocent a traveller as 


Wal 


State 


deeply anxiou 


Good Health 


Any remote chance Mr. Butler may have had 
of winning Labour support for his economic 
measures was losi by his treatment of the Health 
Service. The vigour unanimity of the 
Opposition’s reaction to this may indeed obscure 
the Chancellor’s very real attempt to couch his 
proposals in earnestly bi-partisan language 
After ali, Mr. Gaitskell had set the precedent for 
Who 


would 


and 


using the Service as a source of revenue 
but a handful of Bevanite extremists 
seriously criticise the extension of that principle 
at a time of grave economic difficulties ? 
Whatever may have been the private thoughts 
of some of the Labour leaders, the Party will 
oppose the cuts by every Parliamentary device 
And rightly. The mutilation of the Health 
Service fits into coherent plan to re 
dress the adverse balance of payments, unless 
that plan is based on harsh deflationary policies 
and intended to lead to the progressive dis- 
mantling of the Welfare State. Of all the wellare 
measures of the post-war years, the Heaith Ser- 
vice has justly been Labour’s special pride; and 
from 


no 


Opposition members, so far showing 
embarrassment at denying Mr. Butler what they 
vere grant Mr. Gaitskell, have 
indicated by their angry response how deeply 


Mr. Gaitskell’s 


forced to 


they resented on reflection 


strategic blunder of last April. 
To most Conservatives the Health Service has 


his words suggest? Did no hint reach him, 
even unofficially, of the growing power of Mac 
Arthurism? Mr. Eden is an experienced and 
able diplomat. We find it hard to believe that he 
docs not admit, at least to himself, 
damage done by Mr. Churchill’s Congress 
speech. Are not his reason for painting the 
American scene in these tints of glossy optimism 
simply that he must try, out of loyalty to his 
If Congress were 


the 


chief, to conceal the damage? 
“‘as deeply anxious for peace in the Far East as 
we are ourselves,” then the speech to Congress 
would have been nothing worse than a piece of 
Churchilhan salesmanship. It 1s because Con- 
gress, the Navy and the Air Force are all 
spoiling for strong measures, that Mr 
Churchill's behaviour was so reprehensible 

Having listened to Mr. Eden’s embarrassed 
platitudes, Mr. Attlee observed that Mr 
Churchill had “represented us as an ally—even 
a comparatively minor ally in an American war.” 
Mr. Attlee The 
severity of his attack gives an indication of what 
would have happened on Wednesday if this his- 
toric debate had not been interrupted by the 
King’s death. Mr. Morrison was to move a vote 
of personal censure on the Prime Minister; and 
after Mr. Churchill had defended himseli, Mr. 
Bevan was to resume the prosecution. In that 
fiery atmosphere the last vestiges of bi-partisan- 
ship would have perished. The debate, however, 
has only been pestponed. When it is resumed 
there will be two defendants in the box—-Mr. 
Churchill, charged with sins of irresponsible 
commission, and Mr. Eder. with an abject failure 
to restrain his master. 


measures his words. caustic 


for Sale 


always been especially objectionable in that tt 
represented not merely a reluctant extension of 
public charity to the very poor, but a rea! redis- 
tribution of physical assets to meet need. Its 
universality eliminated the privilege of the purse 
more than any other of Labour’s social reforms 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the new cuts 
are designed not only to raise revenue, but per- 
manently to remove from the 
universality and, by implication, to reintroduce 
the element of charity towards those who can 
not afford the minimum of urgent treatment 
Charges for medicine and for surgical 
appliances must result—apart from hardship for 
those least sustain it—in sick peopie 
deferring their visits to the doctor until the last 


Service 1ts 


ae 
adie to 


The greatest advantage of 
increased attention by 


possible moment 
Mr. Bevan’s Service, the 
both doctors and patients to preventive medicine, 
is thus at one blow largely destroyed. Once 
again, as before 1948, the undiagnosed pain will 
be allowed to go untended until one more work- 
ing-class family is stricken with grave and per 
haps permanent sickness. In so far as a means 
test is introduced to help those in the extremes of 
want, it will inevitably lead to a 
return to the time-dishonoured, two-tier system 


in due course 


of first-class treatment fer the first-class patient 
and a pauperised service for the rest. 
The dental charges mean virtually the end of 


The 


the Dental Service. 
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Most weekly wage earners 
will be compelled to delay conservative treat 
ment unul extraction becomes once again the 
The Government’s professed 
to encourage dentists to return to 


Certainly the new 
them to 


standard remedy. 
objective 
the School Medical! Service. 
Bill contains every encouragement to 
leave the Health But it is improb- 
able ~that, at least in the short term, many 
will the bureaucratic and 
relatively unremunerative practice of school den 
ustry. he pickings are likely to be too good 
lsewhere, when any dentist prepared to pull 
viten tooth for less than a pound can 
undercut the Dental Se: 
To 


and 


Service. 


t then vP t 
oF them revert to 


out a 
vice. 

ndemn all these cuts as mean, maliciot 
we believe, to express the 
But 


the 


doctrinaire is 
general and proper feeling about them 

the criticism goes wider than that. For 
serious problem which the existing Health Ser- 
vice raises is whether or not, within its assump- 
tions, it is extravagant in its administration. On 
another page a distinguished London consultant 
who naturally remains anonymous 

which in his would 
waste without seriously limiting the objective 
of the Service and certainly without reducing its 
universality. There are,of course, other sensibk 
them subsiantial, which 
both dectors and patients can suggest from 
experience. It 1s, for instance, arguable that 
the present system imposes too great a propor 

tion of the burden on the necessarily elaborate 
and expensive machinery of hospital diagnosis 
and treatment. It may be that a genuine and 
socially valuable economy could be found by 
readjusting the existing incentives so as to give 
greater encouragement to general practice, even 
at the expense of the hospital service. It is the 
general practitioner alone who, in assessing the 
value of particular treatments, can take fully into 
account the personal and domestic circumstances 
of individual patients. But he has little oppor 
ensure 


Sugecsts 


economies view obviate 


amendments, some ol 


he can his own 


tunity to do so unless 
l; 


ing without an excessive number of patients. 

Again, local health centres were originally 
envisaged by Mr. Bevan not as a luxury of the 
Never-Never Land, but as an integral part of a 
The 
arguments against their wholesale establishment 
hitherto have been very strong. Indeed it is 
certain that Labour Ministers of Health would 
have agreed to their indefinite postpone 
Labour Chancellors had not been 

But even here 
the general establishment 
without which, in our view, the G.P. 


properly functioning service investmen 


never 
ment if 
making 


} 
adamant the cost ol 


possible of group 
practices, 
service 1s unlikely to fulfil its function, might 
easily be offset by economies in the present indis 
to hospital 

mies of this kind are individually debat 
able. They are genuine economies designed to 
ensure the most constructive edical 
assets. But their very consideration depends on 
Preserving intact the two pillars on which tl 
service has been based—its universality and the 
deployment of medical resources in acc¢ 
with d. Mr. Butler's nake 
nonsense of these basic assumptions. They are 
designed partly as a plank in his deflationar 
policy; partly to undo the redistribution of 
physical assets, which Mr. Bevan’s Service had 


use of m 


rdance 


medical nec 


cuts 1 
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engineered, and to restore the purchasing power 
xt the wealthy in commanding medical att 
tion. In their immediate impact they are an 

mpie of harsh and unnecessary class legis 
in the longer view they make impossible 
nsideration of the constructive economic 
which the now ready 
ymbolise a clear intention to have d 


lone 
Ne “ill-considered experiment.’ 


Service is and they 


+} 


with the 


Choice in Irag 


Tu British have left it very late in Irag. Un 
happily it 


was only after the British had come 
heavily under fire in Persia that the new agree 
ment was reached between the Baghdad Govern 
ment and the Iraq Petroleum Company, and it 
is now certain that the agreement will only go 

gh (as I expect it will) in the teeth of sirong 
The people will be told, as they 
1948, that the 
proposal is only another imperialist dodge to 


Opposition, 
were before the street riots of 


persuade the Iragis to allow their oil to be 
exploited by the foreigner who, until he was 
oundly kicked in Persia, was not even worrying 
seriously to develop Iraq oil, let alone give the 
people of Iraq a proper share of the proceeds 
fragi politicians add that the grotesque sum of 
£50 millions a year that is to go to the Shei! 
of Kuweit should belong to [raq, since the 
British first drew the political geography of the 
area, and anyway why should the British remain 
in Arabia at all? Some 
Persians and the Egyptians, shout that 
they want to manage their own affairs— 
hell with British air bases and fifty-fifty shares 
in oil that should all belong to Iraq. And more 
to the same effect. 

It is a pity the British 
because their present offer seems a creditable 
Britain had a predominant infuence 
though far from an undisputed power 
iffairs ever since the First World War 
is all the Wester world does nowa 


excitable Iraqis, 
like th 
ind to 


have left it so late 
one 
in Irag 
and wy 
have talked 
days, about restoring the Garden of Eden and 
launching a T.V.A. called Point 
scheme for Mesopotamia. Now there 

some £50 million a year for development; and 


Four 


o00OW 
to be 
to ensure that it does not go down a rai-hole 
is so much American money did, for 
in China and the Philippines, a Developmen: 
Roard has been set up on which leading Iraqis 
and an 


instance 


me American expert with 


English 
in irrigation, flood control 
They 


ther 


Sudanese experience 
ind land reclamation, will work together 
hope to be aided by suitable experts fron 
soon as the 

large and not at 


in be found 


vuNtries as 


1 


i all in the ai on 


ins are 

least is already far advanced; tenders 
wre out for others, and the whole project may 
areas that 


{ 


in time reclaim from : sert vast 
Middle Ages 

thickly populated 

ne? The 


the forces that are rev 


' eT , ; 
in the still well-watered and 


British will have to hurry, for 


lutionising the whol 


In ti 
} 


Middle East have not by-passed Irag. As usual 
the i 


ie running is made by teachers i 

ians who di 

e the foreigner, see good politics in anti 
ywitation, and can cite against the British 


eloguence and 


ippointed intellectuals, and politi 
Britis! 


misery to exhaust 


enough Iraqi 


tap the springs of pity at the source. Anyone 
can see the stinking slums of Baghdad, the mud 
with the hungry and 
within a stone’s throw of the comfortable houses 
of Arab landowners and ind of 
British officials and business 


these miserable creatures are prosperous in com 


huts crowded diseased 
merchants 
men. Even so 
parison with thousands who live on great estates 
especially in the South-East where, the author 
ties agree, one may sce human beings as primi 
tive and neglected as in any part of the world 
When I asked it such conditions can be changed 
without revolution and the forcible expulsion 
both of the Iraqi ruling class and the foreigner, 
has in general influence 
through this ruling class, I was told that there 


who exercised his 


are reasons for optimism that differentiate the 
situation from that of Iran or Egypt 

The first of thes« 
that, as new land 


development areas, the Government will offer 


reasons tor 
available in 


optumism IS 
becomes the 
proper holdings and good conditions so that 
labour will drift the great feudal 
areas, thereby automatically and pain 
lessly solving the Asian problem of the money- 
lender the landowner. In with 
Egypt, for instance, where most of the land ts 


away trom 


almost 
and ontrast 
privately owned, so that none can be given to 
the tellahin without dispossessing his millionaire 

the Iraqi will need 
and workers to populate the newly 
Indeed, the difficulty will be to 
the problem of the Arab 


landlord, Government 
farmers 
available land 
find enough labour 
refugees could be swiltly solved here af politics 
vould give way to human welfare 

Che favourable that 
present rulers of Iraq are not wholly corrupt 


second factor is the 
like the upper classes of Egypt, nor do they at 
present see their only hope of salvation in divert 
ing the anger of the mob from themselves to 
the British. There are, no doubt, budding Mos 
sadegs, just as there are underground Com 
munists who inay some day get their chance in 
Baghdad as in Teheran. But the present Premier 
is a wily bird, who is capable both of resolute 
iction and of winning over awkward opponents 
which means 


Britain, 


as things now 
and 


to his own side 


ire, to the side of moderation 


conomic reform 


In time? These factors, making against the 


success of either militant nationalism or Com 
munism, are real, but they seem to me to imply 
a considerable period of stable government 
a brake on the runaway car. It 


ipice than it 


They may be 
will rattle less fast towards the pre 
loes in Egypt or Persia, but I cannot help doubt 
ing if there is enough dynamic to head it off into 
another, more direction Phe 


CONSUITUCLIVE 


effort required is on a different scale. There ar 


transformations that go too deep into the 


I doubt thi 


nthusiasm 


to be effected by casy stagt 


nce of the necessary reforming 
the best Irag As for th 


We 


1 P : 
ire kind, helpful and 


among 


h, they are, as always, in a dilemma 


aiter our interests; we 
the very 
officials 


ordinancs 


inely anxious for reform. But by 
re of this kind of 


ust conform to a 


occupation our 
lf aenyving 
igainst driving people into social change 
Let me give an example of the problem. I 
talked in Baghdad to Britis! 


1 
loct ) is teaching young Iragis to be good 


a distinguished 
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1 asked him about dise He gave 


doctors Cc 
in appalling account of the prevalence of bil 
trachoma and other miserics 
dirt 
Training young 
indi 


harzia, hook-worm 


tha come from malnutrition insanitary 


habits and contaminated water 
] 


doctors, curing (with very great difficulty 


jual cases of peculiarly terrible diseases 


of minor importance when the 


is infected again in a fortnight 


if 
cured 


usands more become diseased every day 


is the urgent need 


il hygiene, not medicine, 


1 grand propaganda drive, the Americans 
the Southern States of hook-worm Phe 
could be done in Iraq by a still 

Yet I told of well 


missions 


thing 


iter drive was meaning 


rican devoting energy to such 


ind even of a team 


} ‘ Jin 
choice ol I 


ers as “ child diseases,” 
“dietetics.” Th 
ore the fellahin in Iraq is not large 
The job, in 


ing with 
‘ ! . 
1ort, 18 to persuade, and that ma 


in to bully and cajole. The peasant has t 
taught to dig and use a special kind of deep 
Moncey has 

spent on the new chemical preparation 
hich I'm told 


obtained for 


ine that beats the hook-worm 


I hope correctly) can now be 
that 


ind waterways 


destroying the snails carry 


bilharzia up the canal Preven 


medicine in Iraq means a general war on 


1 
In short, it involves a revolution of habit 
vhich must go with giving the peasant land and 
teaching him better methods of agriculture. All 
this is possible given limitless energy and a pas 
social betterment. Both the Communist 
National Socialist 
ast 
and a new barbarism be prevented 


be done by 


sion for 
ind the a very Virulent “ 
could be forest ill { 
But the jo! 
merely kind 
fair-minded It in 
volves the leadership of a social revolution 
KINGSLEY MARTIN 


growth in the Middle 


cannot those who are 


nd well-intentioned and 


London Diary 


Gascow has throughout been in the forefront 


of the campaign for Peace with China; on Feb 
ruary 2, a large 


meeting was addressed on this 


Sir John Pratt 
bers of his 


Letters from mem 
audience report that he made a 
utack on the N.S. & N. and its 
On this I will say nothing except that the legal 


subject by 


violent sditor 


aspects of his speech will have to be considered 
when we have fuller reports 
In his analysis of events in the Far East, the ain 

and dangers of MacArthurism, the necessity 
ending the war in Korea, Sir John Pratt has ne: 

is far as I know, dissented substantially from the 
Most of the facts which h 
ites in his new pamphlet, Korea—the Lie that 

War, are familiar to N.S. & ) 


oddly 


views of this yournal 


F \ 
though fp omits to mention 


} > ’ Ps 
abour Party’s policy has not been identic 


# General MacArthur, that Mr. Arte 
reli “d 


with that 


recognised Communist China 


the 
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John Pratt on March 12, 1951, asking for his 
evidence of Southern aggression. In the course 
of his reply Sir John said that there was, on 
June 25,.“no evidence to show which side 
attacked first”! 'n a subsequent letier on 
March 24, he stated that he had “ never said it 
was a lic to speak of North Korean aggression 
against the South.” 

My own study of the evidence of the events 
of June, 1950, led me to the conclusion, which 
1 have always been ready to revise if new 
evidence were forthcoming, that the threats and 
provocation came from the South, but that the 
first Overt act of aggression came trom the North. 
Recently important work on the subject has been 
done by Mr. I. Stone, a most conscientious 
American journalist, who has been making an 
exhausuve inquiry into the whele Korean 
incident. Some of this has been recently pub- 
lished in the New York Nation and will be care 
fully examined in the near future in this journal. 
Mr. Stone’s investigation seems to support the 
theory of provoked aggression, but suggests that 
the provocation may have been deliberate. 


* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Nye Bevan were up all night 
on February 1, looking after Jennie Lee’s aged 
father, who was very seriously ill. They could 
not obtain a nurse until late on Saturday and, 
somewhat naturally, were still in bed on Sunday 
morning when they were rung up by the Press 
Association. They learnt to their astonishment 
that, according to the Sunday Express, Nye was 
that day holding a conference with his sup- 
porters with the object of overthrowing Mr. 
Attlee and making himself leader of the Party. 
The Sunday Express even gave an outline of 
Nye Bevan’s “ battle” plans and stated, without 
qualification, that this totally non-existent con- 
ference was being held at his “ Cliveden-place 
headquarters” during the week-end 

This incident may have done something to 
remove from people’s minds the impression, 
which still exists among quite intelligent people, 
that a newspaper story must contain some truth 
Why should not a rival newspaper which 
disliked the Beaverbrook set-up publish a 
story of a split between the proprietor and 
editor of the Sunday Express and lay seige to 
the house of John Gordon with photographers 
ind insistent reporters? The Sunday Express has 
in fact achieved a new low in British journalism. 
Lord Northcliffe used to be accused of sensa 
tionalism, but all that Northcliffe did was to turn 
into news many “ human interest” stories which 
had been beneath the dignity of the Victorian 
press. Northcliffe, however, was always insistent 
that the stories should be accurate. 


* * * 


Harold Ickes had a genius for the caustic 
phrase. It was he who called Wendell Willkie 
“the barefoot boy from Wall Street,” said that 
Huey Long suffered from “halitosis of the 
intellect,” and described Dewey in 1948 as “the 
candidate in sneakers.” I think he enjoyed his 
reputation as a curmudgeon, and he u- doubtedly 
was a testy fighter for causes close to his heart 
I recall particularly his fight in rece. t years to 
defend the American Indians from land grabbers 
and shysters, his battle against the ou mterests 


who wished to seize from the Federa! Govern- 


ment the right to develop fields around the 
coast-line. and his violent polemics against Mac 
Arthur, McCarthy, and Harold Stassen. Ickes 
was a crusading hberal who had bolted the 
Republican Party in 1912 to battle at Armaged- 
don with Teddy Roosevelt's Progressives. He 
remained a Republican reformer until 1933, 
when F.D.R. suddenly chose him as Secretary 
of the Interior. From then on, with Harry Hop- 
kins, he was one of the two or three key people 
in the New Deal, taking charge of the $6 
billion public works programme. He was a pas- 
sionate believer in honest government, and at 
one ume he cancelled every project sponsored 
by a lobbyist and put more than 6,000 detec- 
tives to work checking on the huge sums the 
Public Works Administration was spending. He 
had an immense capacity for work. I believe 
that during the war he held down forty separate 
jobs, and even when he resigned from Mr. Tru- 
man’s Cabinet after the war he was still holding 
sixteen of them. Ickes must have been a most 
difficult colleague. But I think his enthusiasm 
ind his grass-roots radicalism sum up as well as 
anything what the New Deal meant to America. 
7 * * 

In Kathmandu (the capital of Nepal) they 
are much more excited about visitors from Lhasa 
than the footprints of the abominable snowman. 
Who are they, these Tibetans, well over a hun- 
dred of them, bringing box-loads of gifts to the 
King and the Prime Minister? Are there 
Generals amongst them? Surveyors making 
reconnaissance of the tracks through the Hima- 
layan passes? In Lhasa, Peking and Moscow 
the snowman’s footprints over the Himalayas 
were regarded as a schoolboy’s story publicised 
to hide the real objectives of Anglo-American 
intelligence agents. Anyhow, the Tibetans, now 
restored to China, are taking no risks. Since 
1856 the tribute of about £750 which the 
‘Tibetans promised to pay to the Nepalese in 
accordance with a Treaty signed that year, was 
normally paid in Lhasa and the Dalai Lama pre- 
sented gifts at the same time. But this year the 
Tibetans have asked the Nepalese representative 
to leave Lhasa, and presumably they will shortly 
ask for a new Treaty to fit the new situation in 
Tibet as well as in Nepal. Meanwhile the Com- 
munists, the fellow-travellers and a section of 
Congress members who feel that India is having 
too large a finger in their financial and adminis- 
trative pie are agitating for the inclusion of Com- 
munists in the Nepalese Government, which 
has retaliated by making the Communist Party 
illegal. ‘This policy is not likely to be successful 
in a country where the masses are impatient 
for land and food and a better life as a result of 
their independence. 

7 * * 

Phe cause of Mr. Eden’s uncharacteristic out- 
burst of temper against Mr. Crossman in the 
Foreign Affairs debate last Tuesday was Mr. 
Crossman’s reference to a recent speech by the 
American Secretary of the Navy. He was com- 
menting on Mr. Eden’s contention that “ there 
is a deep and lasting American desire to reach a 
solution of this Korean conflict.” Here is The 
Times report of Mr. Kimball’s words: 

If—God jorbid—we do not have a truce in 
Korea, the Navy will carry the war to the 
enemy. We are not going to fight the next 
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war in the United States. We are going to 
hight it somewhere clse, and it will be up to 
the Navy to take the Army, Air Force and 
Marines to their new positions. And it will! 
be the Navy which supplies them with what 
they need to do their jobs. 

Agreed that there is no doctrine of Cabinet 
responsibility in America, but such words from 
a member of Mr. Truman’s Cabinet go a long 
way to invalidate Mr. Eden’s thesis. Is it really 
an example of “such anti-American prejudice ’ 
to consider them relevant to a discussion of the 
British commitment in Korea? CRITIC 


OLD IRONSIDE 


Says Ironside of the Old Brigade: 
“ Let’s take the Russian scare— 

We've got no cause to be afraid 
Of the Bolshie Russian Bear. 

I knew him well at Archangel, 
And then made up my\ mind 
He'll always be as he was before, 
And when it comes to modern war 


He’s years and years behind.” 


Said Ironside, C.1L.G.S., 
At the start of World War Two: 
“We're in a state of readiness 
And, in a soldier’s view, 
Experience shows our defence 
Will hur! the Wehrmacht back. 
All preparations have been made, 
And if the Hitler hordes invade, 
I welcome their attack.” 


Says Tronside for al! to hear: 
“If the Bolshies should advance, 

We've nothing in the world to fear, 
They wouldn't stand a chance 

Their war machine has always been 
Too cumbersome and slow. 

I've nothing to do with politics, 

But I know as fighters the Bolsheviks 
Could not put up a show.” 


Field-Marshal Ironside alarms 
The Staff of General Slim, 

Who, sending out a call “To arms! ” 
Proclaim the prospect grim 

“Tr’s not our way to-day,” they say, 
“'To underrate the Russ.,” 

And if they hear him in the Krem., 

We don’t know what he will do to them, 
But, by God! he frightens us.” 
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AND SQUALOR 


GH it 
Butler’s 
lary 


that fulfilm 
Act of 


would ine 


must be clear 

promise in the 
education for all” 
imply a radical improvement in education 


primary stage, there is no real sign of th 
old and bad practice of taking it for granted 
treated with 


was dutfully 


‘primary child” could be nuch 
less care than the “ secondary child” 
enshrined in the Ministry’s regulations, issued 
ifter the 1944 Act, to the effect that the maxunum 
of children to be aimed at should be 40 
schools and 30 in secondary 
except by 


number 
in primary schools 
hes 


iccident 


often realised, 
this 


sull 


not 


basis, 


ligures are 
even on 


overcrowding in 
a good wors 


deal 
} 


rowding in secondary schools 


primary schools is 
Were 
A contrary impression can be gained from the 
number of new primary 1945 
In Hertfordshire, for example, both number and 
high: but Herttordshire happens to 
of rapidly expanding population 
There are some new primary schools in London 
I inspected a beauty on Denmark Hill the other 
day, built for the Camberwell 
such exceptions could be found in many other 
Yet the new 
in conjunction 
broadly true that we 
nt of 


schools built since 
gualitv are 


a county 


housing estate 


rite schools are nearly always 


with new 


populations: it 
have had almost 


Many 


more 


schools hundreds ol 
that were blacklisted 
wo are still in active use 

Being larger and more intractable to planning 
renewal than any other English city, London 

the worst offender in the matter ot 
hool buildings. The L.C. 

etfort, but not great enough 


old 
than twenty 


possibly 
has made a great 
to-day’s outlook tor 
education in London is bleak. Not that the East 
End, as you might expect, 1s by any mean 
vorst the reverse, if only thanks to 
Hitler’s bombs. The worst ot 
somewhat coyly as the 
probably the central boroughs of St. Marylebonc 
Paddington, and Westminster. And 
region of truly monumental deficiency, the 

worst are probably the Church school 
(Anglican as well as Roman C and not the 
I am not trying merely 


re 
aeit 
irea: rather 
what are known 


ireas of deficiency” arc 


within thi 


WOrs 


I itholic 
County schools to muc! 
in selecting these admittedly bad areas: il 
schools were disappearing from our midst 
vuuld reasonably 
But they are not. Nor can they disappear, 
hard the L.C.¢ 


‘ir disappearance, so long as 


ignore their temporary sur 


matter how may work fort 
State education 
‘mains the nation’s Cinderella 

I these three great 


London, several thousand children are 


central boroughs of 
taught i 
tal of 54 schools, of which only 17 are County 

| Ot these 54 
butlt nce 1900, and 
Chirteen of the Voluntary schools are mor: 

irs old 


veal 


schools, only ecleve 


only two. since 


and five of them are more tl 
old 

considered necessary to provide litthe mors 

1 draughtv hall for 
working class. Writing of London schools about 
ninety years was one of His 
Mayest inspectors, Matthew Arnold remarked 
hat “in no school premises anywhere, so far as 


They were built in time 
the schooling of the 


when he 


wo, 


my observation goes, 1s Want of space . want 
of ventilation, want of playgrounds, so much felt 

school premises in London.” Some of the 
buildings that Matthew Arnold was writing of are 
still in daily use in St. Marylebone, Paddington 
ind Westminster, glance 


rgest that they have changed little since Arnold’s 


even a cursory will 


day. A more than cursory glance wil 


nost stolid heart 
remeinber, come from hom« 


Ihe children 


which are themselves without comfort, 
For 


ind the remark 


nade by Henry Nevinson many year 


con 


venience, privacy, or free space them, the 


was 
} 


ilternative to being at school 


won much 


mtext—""1s slum © 


the same c working in a 


Sitting in a gutter 


will 


Ihe impression that most of 


school leave on the visitor 
chill, 
ire olten magnificent ; 
teachers do? For long they 
battle against dirt and the irruption ol 
parish debris, the need to stack coal where little 
children ought to walk, the lack of lavatories, the 


should 


these 


oomy, ind overcrowded poverty 


teachers but what can the 


too have fought a 


hopeless 


bad lighting, the squalor of premises they 
never be required to use 

Ihe tacts about these schools are quite sham 
ful. More qualified than I 
that the playing 
deplorably bad. In most cases the playgrounds 
littl that discredit the 
prisons. ‘Two of the Voluntary schools 
hall tor nor 
foot of playground 


inspectors have 


declared provision of fields is 
re sombre 
worst ol 
have 


areas would 


neither a assembly so much as 


one square except the 


gutters and the streets outside. In some of these 


hools there is stll “ stepping” in the classrooms 
row upon row of desks one above the other 
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children 
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tandards. We shall certainly not get them, nor 
even the half of them. Meanwhile, standards tor 
new construction are being continuously eut, and 
bad old schools such as those I have described 
BASIL DAVIDSON 


The MacArthur 
D ° ,. 
rift 
A YEAR ago, when the prospect of an extended 
war in the Far East was evoking widespread 
anxiety in Britain, many Americans were outraged 
by protests they thought to be either malicious o1 
hysterical. The “anti-Americans,” they argued, 
made no distinction between General MacArthur 


and the President; the ambitions of the China 
Lobby were confused with the motives of the 


carry on as before 


Administration; and the dangers of an irrespon 
sible and potentially disastrous war against China 
were grossly exaggerated in order to discredit 
U.S. policy as a whol Even liberal-minded 
Americans insisted that Mr. Attlce’s mission to 
Washington was due to unnecessary panic, since 
Mr. Truman had no intention of allowing the wat 
to spread from Korea to China, or of using the 
atom bomb, and they took as their final proof 
both the dismissal of MacArthur and the subse- 
quent testimony of Administration spokesmen 
gainst the dangers of the MacArthurite strategy 


‘» for imstance, underlies an in- 


Dhis attuitu 
triguing and me ~ useful book* recently published 
im New York by Richard Rovere, who reports 
trom Washington to the New Yorker, and Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., a liberal young Harvard professor 
The declared purpose of their book is to 
examine the early biography of MacArthur 
ind his conduct in Japan and Korea. But it 1s 
equally a sophisticated defence of the foreign 
policy of Mr. Truman as it wes in the midsummer 
of 1951. Peculiarly opportune, it has appeared 
just at the moment when British opinion, which 
was partially assuaged by the Administration’s 
repudiation of MacArthurism at that time, is 
beginning to suspect that the President and his 
advisers have now been induced to accept much 
of the original MacArthur policy, and have in 
turn persuaded Mr. Churchill to go some way 
with them. ‘That this might happen was clear a 
year ago, when what the authors of this book call 
“the Indians and the New Statesman group in 
England” were accused of inflating the influence 
of MacArthur. ‘To-day, it is the optimists, who 
believed that MacArthur was decisively defeated 
in the Senate Office Building last summer, that 
ire being overtaken by events. . 

There are few Indians or people in the “ New 
Statesman group” who would quarrel with the 
brilliant sketch given here of MacArthur's per- 
sonality and career. On the contrary, Mr. Rovere 
and Professor Schlesinger confirm with details 
the suspicions that have been widely held in this 
country. They describe the deep frustrations of 
this Caesaresque figure in the military doldrums 
wf the "Twenties, driven to exalt the heroic virtues 
as chairman of the Olympic Games Committee 
and to display his tactical abilities in a skirmish 
with hunger marchers in Washington. There is 
1 fascinating account of his role and his personal 
behaviour in the Pacific war. They report his 
egotism, his calculated use of publicity, the 
deliberate inaccuracy of his communiqués, and 
his belief that he was being persecuted by 
politicians who, deluded by a conspiracy of 
“Communists and British Imperialists,” did not 


* The General and the President. By Ricnarp H 
RoveRE and ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR Farrar, 
Strauss & Young. $3.75 


understand that the Pacific should be given 
priority over Europe. And there is an illuminat- 
ing account of MacArthur's fight to secure 
priority for his invasion of Luzon over the pro- 
posal of Admiral Nimitz that the U.S. forces 
should by-pass the Philippines and go straight 
for Formosa Later, when MacArthur was 
arguing that it was essential in the interests of 
American security to hold Formosa, he blandly 
told the Senate Committee that “the Navy 
wanted to go to Formosa rather than the Philip- 
pines” and modestly glossed over his own intense 
opposition at that time to this project. 

But General MacArthur can make such 
changes of front without embarrassment. ‘Twice, 
in 1949, he had publicly insisted that the 
American defence perimeter in the Pacific ran 
from the Aleutians, through Japan and_ the 
Ryukus to the Philippines—a definition specifi- 
cally repeated in January, 1950, by Mr. Dean 
Acheson. Neither the General nor the Secretary 
of State included Korea or Formosa within this 
perimeter. Mr. Acheson, indeed, went out of his 
way to reaffirm the President's statement that the 
U.S. would not help defend Formosa and thus 
intervene in an internal Chinese matter. (The 
authors of this book curiously omit this part of 
his January statement.) By the summer ot 1951, 
however, MacArthur was loudly insisting that he 
had long believed there was no security for the 
United States unless Formosa was included in 
the perimeter—and within six months, first Mr 
Truman and then Mr. Churchill have agreed 
Its importance, as a matter of fact, depends upon 
which way you are going. It has far more value 
as an offensrve base against China than it has as 
a defensive base for the Philippines and the 
remainder of the U.S. island defence chain. This 
may explain, first, MacArthur’s conversion to its 
stvategic value, at a time when he was consider- 
ing the extension of the war to the Chinese main- 
land, and, secondly, the Administration’s similar 
but more recent conversion. 

At one time, moreover, it was MacArthur’s 
view that anyone who committed U.S. troops to 
the mainland of Asia “ought to have his head 
examined.” Yet (unless the Korean peninsula is 
thought not to be part of the Asian mainland) it 
was at MacArthur’s instigation that ground troops 
were so committed. General Bradley’s testimony 
before the Senate inquiry made that clear. ‘The 
passage quoted by the authors of this book shows 
that the President had ordered air and naval units 
to help the South Koreans in the first days, his 
purpose being to demonstrate that the United 
States would resist aggression and thus to rally 
America’s allies and associates by a show of firm- 
ness. It was only “at the request of MacArthut 
that ground troops were then committed to a 
war that the Administration at first sensibly 
believed would be either a baited trap or a lost 
cause. MacArthur, apparently, made this request 
for local military reasons: the President’s agree- 
ment can only have been made on wider political 
grounds. Korea was the last place the Pentagon 
wanted to fight a major war, and its aim has 
been to prevent total American commitment. 

This has been the real chink in the Adminis- 
tration’s armour, through which every one of 
MacArthur's shafts has been driven. Unlike the 
Pentagon, he wished to win the Korean war; it 
was not his business, he explained, as a theatre 
commander, to consider America’s global 
strategy; and so the demand to extend the war 
when it proved unwinnable in Korea was quite 
natural. For him, it was not the “wrong war at 
the wrong time in the wrong place against the 
wrong enemy.” But for General Bradley and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Korean commitment 
must have been a nightmare. Even if American 
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resources could be diverted from Europe and 
elsewhere (and there were powerful military and 
political grounds why this was impossible) a mas 
sive deployment in Korea would still probabl 
indecisive and would direct U.S. strength into a 
strategic blind alley. But once America was in, it 





was equally difficult to get out; “ winning” the 
war replaced “checking” aggression. I 
dilemma explains why one section ot U.S 
military opinion genuinely desires a Korean truce. 
General Bradley had realised that the hope of 
escaping from Korea by attacking China was 
unreal. It had been hard enough to achieve a 
deadlock in Korea. Air and naval attacks on 
China, he understood, would only replace a larger 
deadlock for a smaller one—and tie up more 
American units in the unprofitable process. Sx 
at the Senate hearings, after General Bradley hac 
stated the case, General Vandenberg (of the Air 
Force) and Admiral Sherman were brought in to 
attack the MacArthur thesis in detail. 

Here, in these pages, the MacArthur concept 
of a “ quickie” war against China is reviewed and 
demolished by the statements of the Administra- 
lion’s own spokesmen. General Bradley spoke 
for them all: “ enlargement of the war in 
Korea to include Red China, would probably 
delight the Kremlin more than anything clse ws 
could do. It would necessarily tie down addi- 


's 


tional forces, especially our sea power and ou: 
ur power, while the Soviet Union would not bi 
obliged to put a single man into the conflict 
Such was the military risk of what Mess: 
Rovere and Schlesinger call “unilateralism 





the pohucal consequences of “going it alone’ 
are obviou 

What has changed since this book was com 
pleted? ‘To stand up to the growing American 
demand for some kind of decision in Korea—with 
which the advent of an election year has as much 
to do as MacArthurite propaganda—the Truman 
Bradley thesis had to vield results. There had to 
be a limited truce to follow the limited war in 
Korea, and the prospect that U.S. units and 
resources could be extricated from this blind 
illey. But if a truce cannot be negotiated on 
terms that are politically acceptable inside 
America, then the choice seems to lie between 
unilateral withdrawal—which would make non- 
sense of the whole bloody Korean campaign 
ind a tougher policy towards’ the obstinate 
Chinese. That is one reason why the Adminis- 
tration is now driven to consider the very air and 
naval sanctions against China that only last 
summer it denounced as a risky and unrewarding 
folly. The other reason is that if Korea is a drain 
on U.S. strength, it is equally a diversion of 
Chinese men and material, and the Administra- 
tion now believes that any truce which released 
American resources would, equally, set free thx 
Chinese for pressure elsewhere, and especially in 
Indo-China. ‘This explains why the threat of 
sanctions if a Korean truce is broken has been 
coupled with a similar threat if the Chinese 
should intervene to help Ho Chi Min. 

This is the real difficulty about Korea. A 
truce hinges upon a wider Far East political 
settlement that the United States does not now 
seem prepared to consider, just as a decision to 
extend the war to China does not depend upon 
the Korean situation but on the whole of U.S 
strategy in the Far East. If there is to be a 
general struggle against Communism throughout 
East Asia, then the Administration must drift into 
the MacArthur strategy because it has none of 
its own. That really runs the risk of fighting the 
wrong war in the wrong place at the wrong time. 
The genuine alternative to MacArthurism is not a 
different strategy but a political settlement 

NorRMAN MACKENZIE 


The 
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Alien Runways 


You drive a long way up the flat, colourless All ; 
then you fork right; and after a bit you suddenly 
see the Stars and Stripes stretched incongruously 
in the English wind: you have arrived at that 
fenced-off square of East Anglia which the 
Americans have colonised. 

A sign-board at the gate describes the place as 
in R.A.F, station, and technically that’s what it 
is. A litle R.A.F. liaison team of a Wing-Com 
mander, three officers and an airman, all trying 
studiously not to talk and behave like Doctor- 
Livingstone-I-presume, are camped amongst the 
three thousand Americans in order to demonstrate 
to all the world that British soil is British soil 
even when an alien flag flies above it. Nobody asks 
awkward questions about the claims and counter- 
claims of the R.A.F. sign-board and the Ameri- 
can flag, or about whose law runs within the 
boundary. Better to leave well alone, and to let 
the whole thing grow up like Topsy. 

The whole place, in fact, lives this Topsy story. 
You will be told, solemn-faced, that nobogy ever 
intended to have anything like an American Third 
Air Force based on Britain. It merely happened 
that some American aircraft came over to help in 
the Berlin airlift, and somehow it happened that 
a few of them stayed behind, and somehow it 
happened that one or two Texans = and 
Californians came over to take a flight in them 
once in a while, and then they had to start build 
ing an underground pipeline to bring in the 
“gas,” and there you are. It all “growed up.” 

Physically the place is quite a place. Six and 
a half miles of runways, the biggest of them ten 
thousand feet long and three hundred feet wide 
a concrete strip on which you could lay out fifty 
football-pitches side by side. If you fly into the 
place in a Tiger Moth, you can land it, not along 
the runway, but across the runway. This proves 
conclusively that Science Is Progressing, if you 
see what I mean, The perimeter fence, when it is 
finished, will be eight miles long, and within it 
there is a “motel” holiday camp, complete right 
down to the last game of housey-housey. There 
are, in fact, one or two bright sales-promotion 
ideas which Billy Butlin could copy—tor instance, 
the use of old bombs as signposts. 

hese new American towns in Britain have a 
rapidly-moving population. A crowd flies in for 
three months or so, gets its training—which con 
sists mostly of learning to fly eastwards across 
Europe without getting lost—and then moves out 
to make room for another bunch. The permanent 
people are there to feed these trainees and look 
after their aircraft. Thus a quite smail quantity 
of infrastucture is used to create a lofty skyscraper 
of superstructure. 

The colonists are obviously under rigid instruc- 
tions not to offend the suscepubilities of the 
natives. Hence theatre-parties are sent off to 
London in charge of an N.C.O., who shepherds 
his flock out and shepherds them back again. The 
colonists take care not to live off the land, and 
bring even their Worcester sauce from across the 
Atlantic. They carefully keep the rules of colour- 

equality, though most of their one per cent. of 
coloured boys seem to be not in the hangars but 
in the cookhouse. Their Military Police and Air 
Police account for a sufficiently high proportion 
of their personnel to provide a safety-factor, 
especially in nearby towns on a Saturday evening 
And to avoid arousing local feeling they have 
refrained from evicting some R.A.F. wives who 
would normally have been asked to go, But the 
one measure, above all, which eases the path of 
American airmen in Great Britain is that they’ve 
taken to wearing near-R.A.F, blue—even R.A.F. 





colours and ties. It makes them almost British. 
A strange place, and full of mysteries. There 
is the mystery of where they hide the atom 
bombs. There is the still greater conundrum 
why we take it all for granted and stop ourselves 
from asking whether we ought to have let it grow 
up like Topsy. TAN MIKARDO 


Outline in Silk 


Tce by the north wind into rigid shapes, the 
fallen snow in Macclesfield seemed symbolic 
Against its setting of quiet, unchanging hills, this 
litthe mill town, in whose story two centuries of a 
great craft industry are crystallised, wears a look 
of arrested Victorian prosperity. It is as if, in 
1869, when the Cobdenites tore down the protec 
tive duties on silks, time in Macclesfield had been 
frozen. ‘There is new machinery, to be sure, in 
the old mills; and the throwsters and weavers have 
accommodated themselves to new fibres—rayon 
and nylon—in the application of old skills. ‘There 
are no tenants now of the broad-windowed attics 
with their outside stairways, sull to be seen, where 
“home weavers” plied hand-looms: in this town 
of gainfully occupied women, menfolk go daily in 
train-loads to modern jobs in Stockport and Man- 
chester. Withal, an air of rusty, raddled riche 
of tarnished pomp persists; and to-day, as the 
shadow of trade recession which is looming on the 
whole “textile” slope of the Pennines darkens 
over Macclesfield, there is something almost 
indecent in this fresh, rude onset of unemploy- 
ment. It is as if an old lady, once the tartified 
Queen of Textiles and now shabby in stiff Gros- 
grain, had been tumbled outrageously in the 
street by that gusty, ice-laden wind. 

In outline, the tale of 200 years is soon told 
Long before John Wesley came preaching to 
“ Maxfield,” or Prince Charlie and his High- 
landers marched into the town, it had become the 
centre of a flourishing trade in silk and mohair 
buttons. In 1756, one Charles Roe of Maccles- 
field obtained a model of the water-powered 
throwing mill which Lombe had constructed at 
Derby in 1718, and set up as a silk throwster. 
Local yeomen-squires, notably the Brocklehursts, 
pioneered the Industrial Revolution: in a short 
time there were twelve throwing mills, and 
weaving followed in the late 1780's. Gradually 
Macclesfield attracted many of the Huguenot 
refugees who had settled in Spitalfields—like 
earlier Protestants from the Netherlands—after 
the 1685 Revocation. The lure of northern power 
for looms—first water then steam—was strong 

It was, of course, not only northwards that the 
Spitalfields weavers migrated. Some, Walters and 
Courtaulds, established silk processing and weav 
ing in East Anglia where a decline in the old 
wool trade created a surplus of labour—highly 
attractive after the Spitalfields Act checked wage- 
cutting. Silk mills were established in Braintree, 
Sudbury and Norwich; and subsequently the 
industry became widely distributed, extending to 
Yorkshire, Scotland and Ulster. It was, how- 
ever, in and around Macclesfield that silk had 
traditionally its focal point as the staple trade 

With imports of most silks prohibited by Parlia- 
ment from 1773 to 1824, and with high Customs 
duties ruling thereafter, British silk and Maccles- 
field throve: by 1854, British consumption 
annually of raw silk had reached a peak of 7! 
million Ib.; and, with greater variety of design as 
the Jacquard loom replaced the laborious “ draw- 
boy,” Macclesfield “squares” and figured woven 
piece goods had won world renown. The hand- 
printing of silk, too, had been established nearby, 
in 1820. In short, there had been a century of 
almost uninterrupted expansion in throwing, 
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weaving, and finishing. The “tragic overthrow ” 
that followed the abandonment of protection in 
1860 was swift: by the early years of this centur 

annual consumption of raw silk had fallen to one 
million Ib., and the numbers of workpeople irom 
120,000 to 30,000. And the sequel has been a 
chequered record. ‘The replacement boom of 
1919-20 was short-lived: cheap Japanese fabric 
glutted the market. The Safeguarding dutics im- 
posed in 1925 led to a revival (by 1938 I 


raw silk consumption had recovered to over 5 


trish 





million Ib. a year), and the development of ravon 
for the mass market kept spindles, looms and 
workers busily occupied. Then came World Wai 
II, and the loss of raw silk supplies from Japan 

civilian consumers had to give place to the 
Services’ needs in parachute cloth and fabrics for 
electrical insulation. With peace, the commercial 
production of silk, rayon and nylon goods was at 
first channelled predominantly to export; and 
domestic sales still have to bear a 66? per cent 
purchase tax 3y 1950, there were already signs 





of renewed Japanese and other foreign competi 

tion in markets abroad; and at home the middle 

class consumers of fine fabrics were beginning to 
be squeezed by a rise in prices with which the 
incomes were failing to keep pace. The Korean 
war and the buying rush which followed gave only 
a short reprieve ; to-day order books are thinning 
and one can hear in Macclesfield—though not yet 
so anxiously in East Anglia—the question: “ Are 
we going back to the Thirties? 

If hard times are once more to be the portion 
of the Queen of Textiles and her parvenu rela- 
uves, rayon and nylon, it will be through no fault 
of British industrialists or workers. With raw silk 
costing 30s.-35s. a lb., as compared with, say, 10s.- 
15s. before the war, the current average increase 

only about 100-150 per cent.) in factory selling 
prices since 1939 is witness to efficiency of produc- 
tion, and the quality of the product testifies to 
cherished preservation of old skills. To be sure, 
in silk as in all textiles, the machine has become 
protagonist. The throwsters who make nett silk 
yarn from the continuous gummy threads into 
which the cocoon’s single filaments have been 
built by the reeler overseas are, in a sense, mere 
minders of tireless machines which wind and 
double, up-twist and wind again on cones, bob 
bins, cheeses, cops, and pirns. Soft tram for 
wefts, tough organzine for warps, tight-twisted 
“kinky ” crépe—two-ply, three-ply, light or heavy 
as you please—for all these the machine performs 
its varied exercise, conditioned by the number of 
threads with which it is fed and the speed with 
which different spindles run. Again, in treating 
the “waste” silk which cannot be reeled, the 
combing into dressed “drafts” of short strands, 
the drawing of the staple lengths into longer and 
longer, thinner and thinner “slivers ” from which, 
after much preliminary roving and twisting, the 
yarn is finally spun—all these processes, too, are 
made possible by ingenious and obedient 
machines. Yet, if the criterion of craftsmanship 
be care and patience, the workers (men and 
women; and they have a score of technical names 
in their jobs) are in truth still members of a craft 

keen eyes, gentle fingers and a sort of sixth sense 
in the detection of flaws are all required. 

So, too, in the weaving sheds. The power- 
loom—plain, dobby, or Jacquard for figured 
patterns—may clatter away with need only for 
watchful eyes; but there is still a paramount call 
for human skill in the designing of woven patterns 
and their interpretation on the pianola-like paper 
rolls which control the Jacquard harness; in the 
winding of a perfect warp which may have 20.000 
parallel threads, each 900 yards long, on the 
“beam”; and in the meticulous accuracy with 
which the warp ends have to be entered through 
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and reed before the warp is put into the 
Moreover, power-looms are not yet 
In the weaving of the famous Maccles- 
of tie-silk—exclusive 
small quantities—hand-looms 
At Braintree, too, in the mills 
founded by Daniel Walters and 
Warner & Sons—a name famous in Spitalfields 
since Wilham Warner, scarlet dyer under Queen 
Anne—power-looms may predominate, but it is 
hand-weavers who produce the finest stuff—thos« 
damasks brocaded by short-travel shuttles who 
quality 1 fine anything turned 
out by Lucca or Lyons in their hey-day. It would 
be a loss if these handicrafts vanished: their su 
vival depends not only on a narrow market—tor 
their cost is high—but on the supply of hand 
As in all skilled trades, the employers 
omplaint is that military service turns a promis 
ing apprentice into a demoralised, industrial spiv, 
utck wages and to hell with patient skill 
It ot only weaving that 
lesigner and craftsman have a part to play: in 
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Highly skilled work; and so too is that of the 
hand-printer, who moves slowly down the long 
fabric is stretched and lays 
one for each colour—so that the 
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ls which can give beautiful half-tone effects 
colour-carriages, holding trays with a cloth 
face, through which the colour seeps, used to 
pulled ahead of the printer by boys called 
tierers Finally, the printed tabric has 
colour fixed by hot steam (at which point ground 
“ discharged ” from under the coloured 
and goes to the finishing room. The 
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ended with a perfection no whit less 
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As the car slithered the ice-bound road 
ck to Macclesfield and its growing tale of idl 
iooms, I wondered—as one must wonder—about 
ill There is no Brocklehurst to-day in the 
rovernance of the mills; the “silk” branch of 
vat family made their wealth and went back to 
the land from whence they came. Is “ Maccles- 
ficld silk” destined to become just a name like 
Dover soles,” evocative of glory gone? Are 
Warners’ lovely velvets and brocades to be 
replaced by dreary replicas in tssuc? If s0, 
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the world will be the poorer. There is no 
question of British throwsters and weavers being 
faced with extinction: in rayon, nylon, terylene 
ind other man-made thread can find grist 
their mills. But silk-—supremely resilient and 
uncreasing ; light, warm, and grateful to the skin; 
tough in wear yet lovely in us draping qualities, 
ind unrivalled as a textile medium for colour 
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It be that the making 
industry’s immediate setback will be 
Unless we embrace national lunacy by perpetuat 
the sake tanks 
which make fine products prohibitively dear, the 
trade in silk may revive: gradually middle- 
class incomes will adjust themselves to the price 
level, working-class by 
susterity “ artificials,” may learn to appreciate 
silk. After all, rayon has its delects ; nylon costs 
two-thirds of silk’s price; and popular television 
sets are costlier than foulard dressing gowns. Put 
all this on the credit side of the outlook’s balance 
there remain items. Even uf the 
market were ind, without such a 
broad base, denied to the industry by the present 
Purchase Tax, export prices are likely in the end 
to uncompettive and the development of 
design fatally handicapped—it that 
competition, given the East’s lower 
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It is the right “‘ stuff”’,in humans and in material, 
that determines Take Frank 
Johnson*, the beaterman, for example. Superintend- 
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ing the beater floor (where the giant breakers churn 


wood-pulp, and other nec¢ materials into a 
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Johnson it is who interprets the laboratory reports 


sSary 


watery mixture technically known as the ‘ 


and decides on the blend of pulps which will give 
him the right “ stuff” fora particular quality of paper 
It is his skill and experience that must then gauge 
precisely the degree and duration of the preparation 
treatment on which depends the uniformity of the 
fibrous mixture delivered to the paper-machines 
Johnson came to Bowaters Thames Mill twenty- 


four years ago, as a young man. Apart from wat 


service finished as a sergeant in the gunners "’) 
he’s been there ever since. When you watch him as 
he keenly scrutinises the mixture and runs it through 
his fingers before giving the signal for it to go on its 


way to the paper-making machines, there’s no need 
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to ask how he got his present job or whether he likes 
it. Both he and the mixture are the “stuff” good quality 
paper is made of . . . whether it be for the many hun- 
dreds of newspapers, books and magazines that are prin- 
ted on Bowaters paper in all parts of the world, or for 
the packaging of almost everything from soap to cement 
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through the barrack rooms, through each in- 
dividual’s life, for personalities to be more than 
a shadowy remembrance. Although one can re- 
collect these camps in the bustle of their heyday, 
for one had been “interned” in many oneself, 
there is no nostalgia evoked, now at any rate, by 
their disembowelled loneliness. Yet each time I 
drive from Calcutta towards the rolling Bihar 
uplands, and reach the Rex, the words “ Betty 
Grable Passed This Way,” flash, figuratively, on 
my windscreen in Neon splendour. 

Once a mere thin-blooded pseudo-intellectual 
addicted to the esoteric pleasures of Studio One, 
the Academy and the Curzon, I recollect that it 
not until 1944, in Ahmednagar, that I dis- 
covered something of the appeal of Miss Grable. 
Mellow with Madeira from a Mess Night dinner 
I took my seat in the cinema just as Miss Grable 
swung into The Song of the Islands. The audi- 
British Tommies and Indian troopers alike 

knew what was coming to them; and it 
exactly what they wanted. Here was an 
that a great many people, who deserved to enjoy 
an evening, were jolly well going to enjoy. Don’t 
talk to me of such entertainment being the “ opiate 
of the people.” The Miss Betty Grables of all 


was 


ence 
was 
event 


nations merited in those years a special “ gong.” 
hey were the transportable Hyde Park Corners, 
the psychological safety valves of the fighting men 
of the Second World War. 

For me, I suppose, the cinemas of wartime 
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DRAWINGS FROM FOUQUET TO 
GAUGUIN 

One hundred and seventy-five drawings by 
arusts from the fifteenth to the end of the nine- 
teenth century will remain on view at the Arts 
Council Gallery, 4 St. James’s Square, until the 
middle of March. The intentien of Mme 
Bouchot-Saupique, of the Louvre, who selected 
the exhibits, was evidently to leave the artists to 
tell their own distinguished stories, by hanging 
one masterpiece after another along the walls. 
This excellent principle was followed throughout, 
except in the nineteenth-century room, where 
some minor works were allowed to creep in. The 
Louvre, the Albertina in Vienna, the National- 
museum at Stockholm, the Royal Library at 
Windsor, Dr. Lugt’s collection at The Hague—in 
fact, the richest treasure-houses in Europe—were 
treely drawn on. The result is an exhibition that 
does not require much thought or effort on the 
part of the visitor, but can be thoroughly enjoyed 
at leisure. It would indeed be difficult to imagine 
a collection of more seductive objects. 

The seventeenth century has been played down, 
presumably because its draughtsmen were fully 
represented in the French Landscape Exhibition 
at Burlington House. The ecighteenth-century 
room is the most impressive in the building. The 
wall at the end hung with some of the world’s 
most famous Watteaus will remain in the memory 
long after the doors have finally closed. Upstairs 
in the ugly ballroom are nineteenth-century 
drawings from Geéricault to Gauguin. It is a pity 
that the same rigid principle did not animate Mme 
Bouchot-Saupique’s choice in this case as in the 
other rooms: for several of these drawings might 
with advantage have been omitted. How is one to 
defend the inclusion of a rather finicky Martin 
Drolling, a perverse Girodet, a superficial Berthe 
Morisot and a pretty Rodin? Courbet, a much 
underrated draughtsman, is shown with one 
ordinary portrait. Cézanne has no portrait at all, 
and his Montagne Sainte-Victoire from the Cour- 
tauld collection is not one of the outstanding 
water-colours from this series. Seurat, whose 
drawings are among the best that have ever been 
made, is limited to two works. However, these 
are criticisms that one would only think of making 
in a room which also contained the most beautiful 


India were an opiate. I met Danny Kaye in the 
open-air cinema attached to the club in Kohat. 
He fought gallantly with a full moon in an eternal 
sky, with the chatter of the tonga-wallahs outside 
the club gate, and with the fact that there was 
nothing to stop one nipping frequently into the 
noisily genial club bar. Shame may be on me, 
but I thus once saw two Joan Fontaines, two 
Laurence Oliviers, in the cinema at Ferozepor. 
Then, in Secunderabad, we would take gangway 
seats and arrange with a bar servant to bring us 
another whisky and soda at twenty-minute inter- 
vals. How gay the most drab film could become! 
And until Nationalist bombs 
exploding in the cinema, they would have an 
interval for the bar to take over, after the first 
fifteen minutes of the feature film, making a sort 
of Pearl White serial of it. After the bombs, no 
interval; but a better film. 

Am I verging, after all, on nostalgia? To-day, 
among the scraggy thorn bushes that cling to the 
sandy soil at the side of the Dhanbad road, only 
little goats make play: there is an emptiness 
exaggerated by the Disneyesque outlines of the 
camp skeletons and of the Rex cinema in particu- 
lar. It is hard now in the mellow, early night 
splendour, hollow with far-echoed sounds, to 
imagine that, just a few years back, there was 
and noise, “wolf call” and whistle, to 
orchestrate the night that was Miss Grable’s 

G. H. Gares-REID 
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Degas, Renoir and Ingres drawings in existence 

Let me return down the stairs to the fifteenth 
century and work my way forwards in time. 
The two Fouquet miniatures recently acquired by 
the Louvre stop not far short of the most startling 
innovations of the age in landscape painting; but 
place them alongside certain miniatures by the 
René Master, or against the backgrounds ot 
Piero’s Uffizi portraits, and they would be seen 
in contrast to lack luminosity and even grandeur 
The Clouets are hard to detach from the repro 
ductions of them that tend to usurp the place of 
the originals in our vision. The greatest pleasure 
to be derived from the wall on which the Cloucts 
and other evanescent chalk drawings of the period 
hang is from the Lagneau portrait of a young 
woman, which remains unspoilt for us by fame, 
and which foreshadows Impressionism in the hazy 
delineation of the features. At this exhibition we 
find ourselves falling more hastily victims to 
Claude than to Poussin. This is partly because 
Claude reminds us irrelevantly of Guardi or J. R. 
Cozens or Delacroix or whoever took advantage 
of his unhampered use of wash; but partly also 
because Poussin’s studies cannot be regarded in 
the same way as artistic statements, but as work- 
ing material, as private notes on a slant of light 
or on the direction that an arm or a leg is to take 
in a final public composition. Although we may 
have learnt to realise this, we still find his Agony 
in the Garden and his Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction intensely dramatic and worth cherishing 
for their own sakes. 

More of historical than of artistic interest is 
Le Brun’s portrait of the Marquise de Brinvilliers, 
who after a lifetime of debauchery plotted to 
poison all the members of her family so as to 
inherit the family estate. She is here shown just 
before she was beheaded and burnt: an old 
woman at 46, her mouth drawn backwards and 
downwards at the approach of violent death, her 
oyster eyes popping out of her head. This draw- 
ing is placed next to its strict opposite: Philippe 
de Champaigne’s profile portrait of a Jansenist, 
who is properly shocked by such degrading 
behaviour. 

In the eighteenth-century room, Watteau with 
his unerring chalk carries all before him. We are 
left spell-bound at the risks he will take in edging 
up to, and flirung with prettiness, without ever 
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seeming to slump into triviality. By genius he 
turns his facility into a virtue. The same cannot 
be said of Fragonard who holds nothing in 
reserve, to whom the power to seduce came too 
easily It is important not to overlook the 
Chardin from Stockholm which we accept grudg- 
ingly as authentic: if not in style, at any rate in 
spirit it belongs to the undemonstrative naturalism 
of his paintings. The gap is not wide between 
this and the marvellous scene in which Géricault 
follows with his black chalk the successive move- 
ments of a coalman as he heaves his sack into a 
cart 

In spite of the criticisms I have made of it, the 
nineteenth-century room contains drawings 
moving as any in other sections of the exhibition 
I have no space for more than a mention of the 
most important: of Corot’s Little Girl in a Beret 
from Lille; of Ingres’ The Montague Sisters on a 
visit to Rome; and of the Degas drawings, one as 
meticulous as a Renaissance silverpoint, another 
boldly swept on to the paper with crumbling 
charcoal. The uny Manet of a Street Show is as 
vivid as a Goya, and the Lautrec Young Woman 
seated as Classical as a Seurat. The exhibition 
with an alarming Redon of a sprawling 
spider with a semi-human head, 
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_— 
Tr Arts Theatre’s public season at the Winter 
Garden has got off to a flying start. The First 
born, performed in 1946 and re-written for this 
production, is an admirable first choice. Of all 
Mr. Fry’s plays, it is the one in which a great 
theme has received fittest treatment Moses’ 
struggle to lead the Israelites out of the land of 
Egypt is an ideal subject for a dramatist, and the 
author has taken his manifold opportunities with 
both hands. His play is as taut as a bowstring 
It has all Fry’s usual qualities—wit, imagination, 
imagery, and a diction that blends the colloquial 
and the poetic. The difference is that in The 
Firstborn they are directed towards an end; they 
attain the height of the great argument they 
describe. The verse moves with a rhythmic 
excitement, the writing has a breadth and sweep 
that perfectly matches the subject. Fry's historic 
imagination, so evident in Thor, With Angels, is 
one of his least recognised qualities. In this play, 
it is abundantly present. The whole context of 
the deliverance, the immense despair of Egypt 
under the shadow of the Pyramids, is caught in 
the scream with which the play opens. 

Inevitably The Firstborn has its drawback 
Moses’ concern for the fate of his foster-brother, 
though indicated in earlier scenes, becomes fully 
apparent far too late in the play. Only when the 
massacre of the firstborn has begun, does he 
realise the danger. He temporarily abandons 
Israel’s destiny in an attempt to save Rameses, 
and this has the disturbing effect of a boule- 
versement of the main action. Here, the 
dramatist draws strength from his own perplex- 
ities. It would be easy to end on a note of recon- 
ciliation, a “nothing is here for tears” mood 
Fry does not take this easy way out, and Moses’ 
final speech is an agonised recognition of the 
“bewildering mesh of God.” In the play’s final 
moments, one feels Moses’ moral dilemma being 
hammered out in the verse itself. For once, Fry 
is without that synthetic sugary flow that is the 
most disturbing feature of his work, and which 
recalls the fatal facility of Auden. He has been 
forced to think out the implications of his drama 
and the unresolved note on which the play ends 
adds much to its integrity. 

The author has been well served by his inter- 
preters. John Fernald’s production is effective 
but never obtrusive and the acting is almost with- 
excepuon on a high level. Alec Clunes’s 
Moses is one of the most eloquent performances 
the West End has seen for years. This resonant, 
majestic leader is an arrow launched into history, 
the prophet who bears in himself the 
of the lawgiver. Yet with all its objective 
qualities, Clunes’s performance manages to 
suggest the touch of theatricality, of showman- 


out 
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The Nex 
ship, that is a part of every prophet-liberator, 
Moses, Gladstone or Garibaldi alike. Mark 
Dignam’s Pharaoh is -a disappointment. His 
voice has a fine, authoritarian rasp, but his pre- 
sence 1s inadequate to the majesty of Egypt. This 
is no descendant of the Sun God, but a middle- 
sized Creon, who trips towards his throne hike a 
rather restrained Poo-Bah Tony Britton and 
Ruth Trouncer give Rameses and Teusret a 
poignancy and perceptiveness that is seldom 
found im young actors, and Dorothy Reynolds, 
Barbara Everest and Robert Riectty complete an 
admirable cast. 

At the St. James's, Sir Laurence Olivier 
is a French-Canadian frolic, which will! appeal 
-qually to the unabashed sentimentalist and to 
the connoisseur of good acting. Set in the 
Ottawa of the Twenties, The Happy Time con- 
erns one of those scatuly happy families that 
have long proved a theatrical staple. Papa is a 
musician, Uncle Louis a Rabelaisian old soak, 
Uncle Desmonde a gay garter-snatcher, Grand 
papa an indefatigable wencher, Maman, whocomes 
trom Glasgow, spends most of her time in the 
kitchen being shocked at her in-laws. The house 
hold revolves round Bibi, the youngest of the 
Bonnards, admirably played by Master Andrew 
Ray. The chiet pleasure of this piece lies in the 
*xquisite playing of the three brothers, Peter 
Finch, George Devine and Peter Dyneley. This 
is the kind of purely cerebral acting that owes 
nothing to Stanislavsky and everything to art 
For all its slightness, the play would be 
worth seeing only because it contains Ronald 
Squire. Of this great comic actor one can only 
quote what Henry James said of the impression 
given by M. Got 
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RADIO NOTES 


Ir was, if anything, a producers’ week—dullish if 
you were hoping for new material in plays and 
talks, but not without its oddities. Light Pro- 
gramme listeners, for who settled down 
on the evening of January 31 to hear a programme 
tf records called Family Favourites found them 
sclyves presented instead with a 45-minute political 
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ansSwe men 
We 
and 
passe! were asked tor an 
pinion on the matter. Enterprising, certainly; it 
might have been usetul as well if it had been 
a discussion and not @ justification (a curious 
# radio in the circumstances) and if the 
had all the speciousness that we 
with the election platiorm. But 
hustings dissenters have a chance of expressing an 
As it was, nobody, I felt at the end, 
could have been proud of this programme, except 
engineers, and perhaps the producers if they 
did actually listen to what was being said; 
certainly the qQuestioners so botsterously 
silenced when they mentioned words like * educa- 
tion” and “long-term view”; certainly not the 
answerer in their 
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who tumbled over each other 
haste to silence them; nor even, if any lingering 
regard for truth persists in its walls, the Con 
servative Central Office. 

The two Home Service play The Emperor 
Jones and Galsworthy’s Windows (both good pro- 
ductions) were each written about thirty years 
igo; each has an undercurrent of the purposeful 
symbolism which was not uncommon at the time, 


though their subjects could not be more different 
The Emperor Jones is almost a one-man play (a 
part very well taken by Gordon Heath); but 
sounds, drums, the forest atmosphere are of the 
first importance The producer, R. D. Smith, 
who handled these effects most skilfully, bad the 
excellent idea of calling for some of them on the 
Katherine Dunham company, The most 
ing thing about the Galsworthy play 

by Cynthia Pughe) was the 
with which is serious 
sented. This made the dialogue and 
though they were at the same 

recognisably Galsworthy, seem so much lik« 
work of Shaw that the 
the two playwrights, we 
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is one of temper It was keeping 
} 
I 


lat i 


i first production (so my edition of the play 
tells me) was at the Court Theatre, in 1922 

Tribute to James Bridie was, might have 
expected, a faintly embarrassing, rather interest 
ing programme. The two are not incompauble 
It was embarrassing because of that impulse, so 
strong to-day, to bring all lives of the 
to a domestic level, and because of the 
hearted” sentimentalities to which 
sonalities, speaking of each 
distressingly liable. It was interesting because in 
spite of all this the programme did give us a good 
deal of new information, and finally a larger view 
of its vivid, vigorous, brilliant subject. But it 
was from the critical comments, not the domes 
ticities, that these came out. The contributions 
that made this programme, on balance, of worth 
were those on his work; first as Mavor the doctor, 
as Bridie the playwright; the rare hint of 
limitations only serving to reality to 
the achievement 

An unusual pleasure Elisabeth 
mann’s unscripted talk, tllustrated by her own 
singing, on The Interpretation of Lieder. Her 
electric vitality, her charm, élan, and good sense 
in the role of instructor are such, that you need 
not be a singer to enjoy them Naomi Lewis 
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“Home at Seven,’’ at the London Pavilion 


Four Films of James Broughton 


Fey cimema-goers are aware of the contrasts the 
film has to offer Tuesday afternoon found me, 
for example, clutching a bunch of sea-kale and 
with difficulty keeping my eyes open at a homey 
little affair, with Sir Ralph Richardson 
amnesia in the suburbs, called Home at Seven 
Nothing could have been nicer, or duller I he 
talk dozed on, murder failed to enliven us, im 
iwination was bogged, and from the 
obvious though 
Next day, at one of a packed 
1udience of six in London's smallest cinema, I 
was enjoying the opposite sensation of the 
to life. This does not happen 
it might; weeks, months go by, with films good 
ind bad, but no flicker of a new experience. The 
films of Mr. James Broughton, which danced 
before me on a top floor in Great Russell Street, 
experiences or nothing. How to describe 
them I don’t quite know. They are poems, the odd 
personal poems of a young American who dreams 
and esticulates with a mera Sometimes a 
poem in words, spoken by the author, points the 
like motions on the screen; at 
music and ballet join with slapstick; 
times again, the theme may be queerly 
introspective, the tone Do you 
think J ty Tom's released im 
imag 


nyoy ng 


beginning 
the end wa untortunately 


in rit 


not, 


noon 


screen 


com 


oO Often as 


ire cw 


grotesque or fairy 
other times, 
at other 

wutobiographical 
Song could be 


tune and I'll 

the hornblower 

old flutist you care to un 

me his name and [ll be her lover 
La diddle da, the hydrant chatted 
Um utty um, the milkpai said 


ine a 


pong 


For love hid the story under the songbook, 
Buried the ballad ur hornboot 
Love so they tell me, k 0 I hear 

Love waves the trumpet utters the tree, 


hes a 


CRAVEN 
TOBACCO 


For a smooth, full-flavoured smoke 
CRAVEN TOBACCO is miles ahead, and 
men in all walks of life find this fresh, 
rich tobacco gives a deep satisfaction 


that remains long after each pipeful. 


FOR MEN WHO KNOW GOOD TOBACCOS 








But love will come tooting only if free. 
And only to me 
La diddle da, the hydrant chatted 
Um tutty um, the mulkpail said 


On the screen Loony Tom is a bowler-hatted 
Chaplinesque elf, with (as you might guess) quite 
a bit of the cloven hoof, as he chases milkmaids 
round corners and over gates; he chases all 
women who come within range, including the lady 
on the verandah, who ineffectually but stoutly 
defends herself with a tea-set. This is the knock- 
about movement in a quartet of brief idylls, not 
by any means the most personal of Mr. Brough 
ton’s pieces, but the most attractive and the most 
easily communicable, since one can quote the 
words at its source. Mother's Day gives a quite 
frightening intensity to unhappy childhood, with 
grown-ups playing the parts of children; and 
Adventures of Jimmy cuts a variety of capers with 
adolescence. Even the least consequential of 
these picces has been transmuted by feeling, and 
the imagery is everywhere close-linked, however 
bafflingly. At moments when one may not quite 
catch a drift, the sensation that Mr. Broughton is 
till in his clement and that nothing he does 
could be out of it, carries us irresisubly. The 
London Film Club has known Mr. Broughton, 
and will know him again; I should like to see 
his work put on, as it deserves, at the Everyman 
or the Academy. His nonsense, no less than his 
awareness of oddity and beauty, makes pure 
cinema. To return from it to the everyday 
“squeak and gibber” of the cinema halls is a 
sad disillusion 

Home at Seven—to come back to that—not 
only lacks the least touch of visual liveliness, 
but tamely transfers a stage play that cannot 
originally have satisfied more than the cosiest 
conventionality, A bank clerk “loses” a whole 
day; in that time a murder is committed; three 
(or five) acts spin out the dismay that precedes 
re-establishment. It seems to me a waste of time, 
talent, and money that Sir Ralph Richardson, 
actor and director, with a good little cast, should 
be thrown away here, WILLIAM WHITEBATI 


Ruszkowski at Roland, Browse and Delbanco 
Compared with Ruszkowski’s previous work this 
show is perhaps a little disappointing. Sensuous 
colour and texture, even though well organised in a 
composition, are not in themselves enough; something 
more is needed to prevent the painting merely be 
coming a rich piece of furniture rhis something 
must derive from the actuality of the subject, from 
ome pointed observation of contour or depth in the 
drawing. Many of these paintings are pleasing be 
cause they are so obviously based on live, not in the 
least complacent, enjoyment; yet in the end they are 
incomplete because they lack this quality of hardne 
The tigures, the houses, the clouds are too rounded 
off, too soft——Bonnard, for all his diffusion of colour 
and light, is sharp in the centre, Some of the picture 
ilso lack sufficient depth and so look a little like stage 
scenery But there are details which prove that 
Ruszkowski will develop. Look at the butcher in the 
Butcher's Shop, the extreme right-hand figure at the 
ica-table, the torso of the standing nude—these are 
exciting because their convicuion carries them beyond 
ny comfortable formula 1B 


South Place Concerts, in the Conway Hall 

In Red Lion Square, off Holborn, every Sunday at 
6.30, are held London’s most enterprising chamber 
concerts. Admission is Is, Three Sundays ago Mew 
ton Wood and Herbert Downes gave Hindemith 


tine virile viola sonata of 1939 its first British hear 





The following week saw the first London perform- 


ince of Tain Hamulton’s string quartet (Clement 


Prize ‘his young Scots composer, born in 1922, is 
i rising figure in our musical life he clarinet noc 
turnes (Edwin Evans Prize, and widely played 


broad) and quintet heard at L.C.M.C. concerts 





howed sense of atmosphere and skill in technical 
writing; this quartet heightens interest in his musical 


he four movements are long-breathed 


personality ! 
but not verbose. Perhaps the first allegro tends to 
let the tension slacken in episodes—a fault noticed in 
other works But the scherzo is energetic without 
busyness, the lento semplice lyrical and not diffuse 


And from elliptical enigmatic statements the finale 
develops in fascinating alternation of linear argument 
and lyrical reflection. Hamilton's second symphony 
has followed Fricker’s first in winning the Kous- 
sevitsky prize; his clarinet concerto (Royal Philhar- 
monic prize) is to be heard in the Festival Hall this 
April Last Sunday William Wordsworth’s oboe 
quartet, in a first London hearing, offered more sen 
suous pleasure and showed a richer invention than 
ome other works of his have donc The long 
episodic first movement is directly attractive, diverse 
but not fragmentary. The shorter finale is cousin to 
Dumbarton Oaks in its sureness of rhythm and pre- 
cision of texture. The writing is fresh and cool 
throughout. A. * 


Correspondence 
THE PRIMARY CHILD 


Sir,—lIt is certainly right that Mr. Basil Davidseu 
hould hold up to ridicule, hatred and contempt the 
shade of Robert Lowe, whose unforgettable words 
If it is not efficient it shall be cheap,” should be 
written up on every school built before 1890, and 
whose terrible Payment-by-Results code dominated 
State primary education for thirty years. But let him 
not forget the other major criminals—the sectaries 
The school which he describes is a Church school; 
it is a matter of common knowledge that the majority 
of the worsi-housed schools in the country, the 
schools which have been again and again blacklisted, 
are Church school The reason? Simply 
during the mid and later mineteenth century 





Church ran up schools of low standard in any and 
every place, simply in order to prevent the instruc- 
tion of children in secular or non-sectarian schools 
Nor were the Church defenders the only sinners, 
though their schools were the worst; the Nonconform 
sts, coming a little later into the fray, were equally 
convinced that it was better to leave children without 
any education than to let them be taught in Church 
school No historian of State education in England 
can ignore the fact that the battle of the sectarian 


leaders (not, it should be noted, of the teachers them 
elves) did as much to hinder the growth of education 
is any class or economy campaign 

As to the particular school which Mr. Davidson 
feseribes, Which by an odd anomaly appears to have 
Governors instead of the more usual Managers, I 
could bear to know a little more. Who appoints the 
Governors or Managers? Do they continue un 
changed? Is the education officer referred to the 
County Director? Or the Divisional Officer? Is h 
Mr. Green in contact with his Divisional Execuuve, 
vhich is presumably in existence? And are they also 
imbued with the semi-feudal idea of the “ intimate 





ind living organisation” of those condemned to live 
init? IT ask these questions because they h 
bearing on the possibility of improving this and other 
sumilar school And, after all, somebod va 
responsible for the appointment, on Mr. Brown’s 
retirement, of the Mr. Green whose activities have 
been so upsetting. All is not hopeless 
nally, I hope Mr. Davidson’s subsequent article 
ll look forward as well as back, and as well as 


wying the black cases with which all concerned 
re only too well acquainted, will show also what has 


nd can be donc There are sct 





hools both in city and 

ountry, too many to mention here, which would 

merit a kind word MARGARET COL 
Hendon, N.W 


PURCHASE TAX 

Sirn,x—Mr. Douglas Jay is right to differentiate 
between the Purchase Tax and a Sales Tax and to 
prefer the former to the latter’; but although Purchase 
Tax is the lesser of two evils it is none the less an 
evil. Mr. Jay not only defends the tax as a regrettable 
necessity; he goes on to praise it as a desirable fiscal 
instrument 

He is right also to differentiate between the com 
pletely irresponsible opposition of the Daily Express 
during the General Election and the responsible atti- 


tude which the Co-operative Movement has main- 
tained ever since the tax was introduced The Co- 
operative Movement has opposed the principle of the 
tax from the start. Having regard to wartime and 








The Neu 


post-war financial stringency, however, Co-operators 
have recognised that it would be crying for the moon 
to ask for the complete amd immediate abolition of 
the tax. They have therefore advocated, as a first 
step, the remission of the tax from all articles neces- 
ary in the home. They therefore agree with Mz 
Jay in welcoming those changes which have tended 
in that direction 

The Purchase Tax is stll far from 
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Ing 
“very largely a luxury tax.” Myr. Jay says that 
“out of £300 million raised by the tax about 


£175 million now comes from the less necessary 
ind semi-luxury items.” This leaves £125 million 
from more necessary and nog-luxury items, not 


inconsiderable addition to the cost of | 





Fhe consumers who jointly contribute this amount 
on articles which they must buy will not be 
impressed by Mr. Jay’s assurance that the official 
cost-of-lhving index would be reduced by a trivial 
umount if the tax were removed When a young 
couple are setting up home and are faced with a 
33) per cent. tax on the linoleum they buy it is then 
bill that they pay. They are not to be consoled by 
tatistical euphemisms 

Linoleum is not an isolated case. A formidable list 
can sull be presented of articles which are clearly 
necessities, but which are taxed. Mr. Jay shaves him- 
elf with a taxed razor blade, before a taxed mirror, 
by the light of a taxed electric light bulb He eats 
his meals with taxed cudery and writes bis article on 
taxed stationery 

It is socially unjust to use the tax as a method of 
restraining home demand for goods Lis a regressive 





tax. It penalises the poor for their poverty. Surely 
no Socialist should argue, as Mr. Jay does, in fave 





of ranoning by price The only argument which has 
ever impressed me in this connection is that in some 
cases physical controls are impossible and that a 
monetary deterrent is unavoidable. But Mr 
says that fiscal weapons are almost always 





msiet 
than physical controls his confession greatly 
weakens the case for Purchase Tax and strengthens 
th 





ec case against it 

One man’s luxury is another man’s need Phat 
one main reason why serious anomakes will always 
risé in connection with Purchase Tax Books are 
not taxed, musical instruments are. For me, with 


my unmusical and untutored ear, a musical ir 
ment would not merely be a 
redundant. But there are many to wh 





uxury; it would be 








l is as necessary as books are to me Faxes 
on culture need to be fought as relentlessly were 
taxes ON Newspapers years ago 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Jay, and the Labour 


with him, will not seek to make permanent 








rtue out of a regrettable and temporary neces 








Co-operative Party A. E. O ‘ 
Research O é 
Sir,—In Mr. Jay’s two articles on Pur e Tax 
nd Uulity there not an inkling of an unc 
tt ye of the taxed industries which are 
n une of the national burden, are pr 
ducin far essential than any uulity 
rticle whatsoever—the kind of trained human being 
without whom no Utlitv could be produced In 


many mass-producing factories of the kind that can 
} 














make Utility economically, the foreman in « ot 
every manufacturing department had his training and 
experience with just such a firm as a discrir ne 
Purchase Tax penalises. Younger men are lacking 
to follow on in these responsible positions, because 
repetiive work pays well--again partly owing to 
favourable Purchase Tax treatment of the mass-pre 

d tility type—and apprenticeship out of 








Mr. Jay’s arguments show the kind of preoccup 
uon with figures rather than things which seems to 
be a feature of modern economics. There are many 
factories still working, though under economic and 
official drawbacks, employing a high proportion of 
skilled workers, which deserve to be better known as 
ries Of skill and resourcefulness. It is re 
to read Mr. Aylmer Vallance’s articles on 
little-known crafts. If more people were to see for 





themselves the more ordinary craft and quality indus 
tries they might be regarded not as quaint survival 

iw. And in 
the face of Japanese competition in textiles, can we 





but as essential pieces in the modern jig 
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Books in General 


Tarver great movements set out, in its golden 
age, from the Iberian Peninsula. First there 
were the conquerors, Portuguese and Spanish, 
who gathered up in turn archipelagos and con- 
tinents in East and West; then, in their wake, 
were the missionaries, Dominicans and Jesuits, 
both Spanish orders, whose sudden empires 
were scarcely less surprising. Both these were 
aggressive, radical, crusading movements. The 
third was not. Timid, unobtrusive, conservative, 
its history was nevertheless extraordinary: the 
dispersal of the Peninsula Jews, the Sephardim 

Nowhere had the medieval Jews so prospered 
as in Spain. There, outside Galicia and Cata- 
lonia, all commerce seemed to have gravitated 
into their hands; they were the intermediaries 
between Moslem and Christian rulers; physi- 
cians, [itterati, diplomatists, financiers, they 
formed almost the official class: chancellors and 
treasurers, sometimes even (if converted) arch- 
bishops and Inquisitors of Castilian kings. To 
Erasmus the whole Peninsula seemed to have 
become a Jewish colony. Then, in the sixteenth 
century, all was changed. Already in 1492 pro- 
fessing Jews had been expelled from Spain, and 
in 1496 from Portugal. The Christian converts 

the Marranos—remained, but not for long. 
With the Inquisition behind, and greater oppor- 
tunities before, they drifted away. Though 
many Marranos stayed—and indeed in the next 
century became once again an economic élite 
in the Peninsula—the most active had gone, to 
be replaced, for a century, by the Genoese. Most 


of them went at once to the rudimentary empire 
ft Turkey, crying for their expertise to feed 
ind provision its armies and finance its govern- 


There they settled, in Salonika and 
Cairo, Aleppo and Alexandria and Istanbul, 
Smyrna and the Aegean islands, universal pro- 
viders in the East; thence they emerged as dip- 
lomatic envoys of the Sultans of Turkey and 
Morocco; there the most spectacular of them, 
Joseph Nasi, Duke of Naxos, became the finan- 
and adviser of the Sultan Selim. Others 
gathered in old Venice and new Leghorn, the 
twin mercantile capitals of the Mediterranean; 
or moved westward to the Canary Islands and 
Brazil and the Caribbean, to prosper there under 
more tolerant Spanish and Portuguese gover 


ment 


cier 


nors; and, in the next century, to those new 
portents of the North, London, Hamburg, and 
in parucular, Amsterdam 

For a century, with interruptions, there had 
been Sephardim in England when the law courts, 
as a by-product of Oliver Cromwell’s war with 
Spain, implicitly repealed the ban of Edward I 
end a group of rich Jewish merchants suddenly 
revealed itself in London*: Antonio Carvajal 
the contractor from the Canary Island who had 
supplied the Parliamentary armies with corn; 
Simon de Caceres, a migrant from Amsterdam, 
who, having interests in Jamaica and Chile, pro 
posed to Cromwell the conquest of both coun 
tries; David Dormido, also from Amsterdam, 
recover his lost interests in Brazil 
Within a year these men had a synagogue in 
Creechurch Lane. Astutely they survived the 


eager to 
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Restoration. One of them, Augustin Coronel 
Chacon, proposed to Charles I the Portuguese 
marriage and (after baptism) was knighted as a 
reward; others, Alvaro da Costa and the brothers 
da Silva, handled the bride’s huge dowry; and, 
in Fernando Mendes, Charles I, like Queen 
Elizabeth before him, had for his court-physician 
a Portuguese Jew. Protected by the new court 
the Sephardim flourished. They organised 
themselves into a community, self-taxed, self- 
governed, self-disciplined. In 1662 an astonished 
English visitor was introduced into their syna- 
goguc. It was, he declared, “a strange and 
barbarous show ”; nevertheless, when he thought 
of 

the Wonders which God wrought for their 

fathers in Egypt, and who heard the Voice of 

God speak to them out of the midst of the fire 

on Sinai... 1 was strangely, uncouthly, un- 

accustomedly moved and deeply affected ; tears 
stood in my the while, to 
banished Sons of Israel standing in their 
ancient garb, veiled, but in a strange land, 
solemnly and carefully looking East toward their 
own country. 
And he noted that whenever the rabbi men- 
tioned the rival tribes of ancient Syria, Edomites 
or Philistines or such, those rich London gold- 
smiths, hatted and veiled and glittering with 
jewels (“for they are the richest jewellers of 
any”) stamped their feet with such tribal passion 
“that all the Synagogue sounded.” 

Patronised in turn by Cromwell, by the 
Stuarts, by William III—in whose wake a new 
colony came over from Amsterdam—the English 
Sephardim scemed set to prosper; but in fact, 
in spite of a few great fortunes and famous 
names, their progress was slow. City rivalry 
and native prejudice reduced the effect of royal 
need and court favour. The first professing Jew 
to become a freeman of the City was Samuel 
da Veiga in 1663; but he had few successors, 
ind after 1738 there was no Jewish freeman 
for nearly a century. Alvaro da Costa owned 
land in England under Charlies IJ, but eighty 
years later Samson Gideon, whose had 
saved Hanoverian rule during the °45, secured 
a private Act of Parliament before daring to 
imitate him. The first knighted Jew was Sit 
Solomon de Medina in the reign of William IU; 
but even Samson Gideon could not aspire to 
imitate him (though he obtained a baronetcy for 
his son, a schoolboy at Eton, prudently bap- 
tised for that Not tll Sir Moses 
Montefiore, in the reign of Queen Victoria, was 
another practising Jew knighted in England, 
although the Emperor of Austria had given 
baronies and marquisates to his Sephardi finan 
ciers. In 1753, when the Whig government, 
partly out of gratitude to Samson Gideon, 
sought to permit the naturalisation of foreign 
Jews, public pressure forced it to retreat. Jews 
could not receive commissions in the British 
forces ull 1829 nor sit in Parliament till 1858 
It was the first appearance, not the later pro- 
the English Sephardim that 


eyes see those 


loans 


purpose 


gress, of was 
spectac ular 

Hence throughout their history, so long as 
they formed an independent community, the 
English Sephardim retained a_ conservative 
character. Excluded from commercial privilege, 
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they concentrated on special trades. Their West 
Indian and Oriental connections led them to 
specialise in sugar and silk; many were jewellers 
or bullion and bill-brokers—like the Mocatta 
dynasty, brokers to the Bank of England from 
its foundation; most of all they were army-con- 
tractors. Antonio Carvajal had supplied the 
irmy of Oliver Cromwell; William III in Ireland 
relied on the Amsterdam firm of Machado and 
Pereira who had already provisioned the Spanish 
and Dutch armies; Sir Solomon de Medina sup- 
plied Marlborough’s armies in Flanders and 
Joseph Cortissos those of Lord Galway in Spain; 
and Abraham Prado sustained the British armies 
in the Seven Years’ War. Neither in England 
nor in Holland did the Sephardim contribute 
significantly to general trade; they were spe- 
cialists within it, sometimes parasitic upon it: 
an oligarchy of plutocrats, separated by race 
and religion from the world in which, by casual 
favour, they precariously contrived to prosper. 

Hence too they were a timid conservative 
oligarchy. Numerically weak, dependent upon 
tavour, above all they feared the disruption of 
their small society, the withdrawal of their privi- 
leges, the invasion of an always hostile world. 
Extreme conservatism was the philosophy of 
their ruling Elders, a rigid formalism of doctrine, 
an absolute fear of adventure. Lest they should 
be compromised by their members, the Elders 
exercised over them an intolerable censorship 
(even a Portuguese dictionary, or an English 
translation of their liturgy was suppressed); they 
clung with the conservatism of despair, until 
the nineteenth century, to an obsolete constitu- 
tion and the forgotten Portuguese language; 
they sought to prevent the foundation of new 
synagogues; they resisted even the movement 
for Jewish Emancipation; and above all, while 
they sought by absurd sanctions to prohibit 
secessions from their taith, they absolutely for- 
bade, under heavy penalties, any attempt to 
convert others to it. Was not this, they incor- 
rectly repeated, the condition of their privileges? 
In effect no proselyte was admitted to the 
Sephardi community ull 1877. By that time the 
community, though it remains as a congregation, 
was, as a historical phenomenon, extinct 

In the seventeenth century the Sephardim had 
been the aristocrats of the Diaspora; by the 
uneteenth they reactionaries. ‘Their 
best spirits —David Isaac Disraeli 
influenced by English liberalism, had seceded; 
ind their numbers were already swamped by a 
new immigration, the Ashkenazim, followers of 
Jews of Central Europe, claiming 
to inherit their usages not from the Babylonian 
Captivity but from the returning followers of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. One by one the Sephardi 
communities were engulfed, or dwindled into 
Perhaps it is a mistake to 
idealise them. Perhaps they were never aristo 
crats, Merely timorous stockbroking treemasons, 
tenacious only of economic advantages and 
meaningless rites. Certainly—though their great 
age was the age of Newton and Locke—the 
Sephardim contributed nothing to it compar- 
able with the work of those German Jews who 
have replaced them—Marx, Freud, Einstein, 
revealers of new worlds (and new abysses) in 
human thought. Spinoza, their greatest figure, 
they excommunicated. Nevertheless, they 


were its 


Ricardo, 


inother rite 


obstinate minoriti¢es. 
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retaining their 
fantastic 


The Nez 
remain a colourful minority, 
Native iridescence even in their last 

For in three centuries their nature 
as well as their circumstances gradually changed 
The first Sephardim, whether they came direct 
from Lisbon or indirectly from Amsterdam, had 
been predominantly Portuguese, who had fled to 
the prosperous North, as they had also fled to 
prosperous Italy and the colonial Levant, from 
By 


the 


mutation. 


the declining economy of the Peninsula 
the eighteenth century the opportunities of 
Mediterranean were also contracting and on 
n, as the capital of world commerce, there 

now converged fugitive Sephardim from mould 
Venice, declining Leghorn, the decaying 
Empire Peninsula names—Hen 
Andrade, da Costa, Pereira—gave way 
Soncino, D’Israeli, Piperno, Mont 

and Levantine—Aloof, Abecasis, Ben 

susan and the proletarian stream that flowed 
through the new British port of Gibraltar, birth 
most suddenly famous of all British 
Don Pacifico. So the great figure 
among the nineteenth-century English Sephar- 
dim is no longer a Carvajal or a Samson Gideon 
alias Abudiente) but that splendid figure, the 
millionaire Messiah Sir Moses Montefiore from 


le- 


ering 


Ottoman 


place of the 
Sephardim, 


Leghorn; and when Montefiore died, after ce 
brating, in his private synagogue at Ramsgate 
his hundredth birthday, a new portent was 
already rising among the English Sephardim: 
the Bombay family of Sassoon. 

H. R. Trevor-Roper 


ORPHEUS IN TORMENT 
The features of a wild flower pressed 
Between the leaves of some dull book 
Have not more pleading in their look 
Than had the face of my lost love 
A flame with neither warmth ner hue, 
She seemed the only living shadé 
Among the million forms that strayed 
Beside the brook Forgetfulness. 
Her eyes were pools of memory 
Where fish-like darted her grey fear: 
Her cheeks were washed so thin by tear 
} dared not bruise them with my lips 


Stone voices bade me lead her forth. 
Go first, and look not back again.’ 
But in the caverns of my brain 
What devils of suspicion lurked 
To make me doubt both love and fate ? 
1 turned 
Now 
riveness in her closing eyes 


word 


in my arms she dies 


that speaks revenge ; 
ces in the 
* Love lives not with mistru 


air 
Call out, * 
The flower crumbles into dust 

And I must haunt a flowerless vale. 

JAMES REEVES 


DELAY 


The radiance of that star that leans on me 
Was shining vears ago, the light that now 
ny eyes may 


Glitters up there never see, 


And so the time lag teases me with how 


Love that loves now may not reach me until 
Its first desire is spent. The star’s impulse 
Must wait for eyes to claim it beautiful 
And love arrived may find us somewhere e 
ELIZABETH JENNINGS 
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THE SPECTATOR’S VIEW 
Monckton Milnes: The Flight of Youth. By 
JAMES PopE-HENNESSY. | 25s. 
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‘youth ” are subtly disturbing 


young 


and 
the ceased to 
iwkward youthfulness than they 
at the reflection that they not 
they used to be; while those of them 
who were at time credited with promise, 
even though they may at length acquire the knack 
their own rarely 
escape from the reproachful gaze of disappointed 
well-wishers One of the pleasantest features ol 
ond volume of Mr. James Pope-Hennessy’s 
Monckton Milnes: The Flight of Youth, which 
on the heels of Monckton Milnes 
4 Promise, is that it shows us a 
belied his early promise 
his more sanguine friends 
failure heart and remained 
unembittered throughout a 
lite. Milnes had yearned for literary distin 
and it was presently clear that tink 
he could hope for must be borrowed from 
He had 
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Annabel Crewe, described by Carlyle, his old and 
ifiectionate friend, as “about forty, pleasant, 
intelligent and rather rich,” who married him in 
the summer of 1851 and proved a devoted, 
sympathetic and (one gathers) unusually tolerant 
companion until her death in 1874. Spiteful 
observers occasionally preténded to pity “ Dicky 
Mulnes’s oppressed wile.” But, if 1t had started as 
i marriage of reason, there ts no doubt that the 
unequal alliance rapidly developed into one of 
real affection 

So much tor Milnes, the respectable Yorkshire 
magnet whom Palmerston at last gratified with 
the peerage he had \ong and paiiently angled for 
But, within the framework of a contented domes- 
tc career, he stl kept up his former activities 
As gregarious and garrulous as ever, he travelled 
wound Europe on as wide and as eccentric a 
course, and filled his houses in London and York 
shire with as astonishing an assemblage of ccle- 
brated and talented guests. He was _ still 
extraordinarily sensitive to the presence of 
quality. As Froude remarked, he had “ open eyes 
for genius, and reverence for it, truer and deeper 
than most of his contemporaries,” even when (as 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy adds) it conducted him into 
regions where “he felt intellectually bewildered, 
morally disapproving or sunply at a loss.” The 
fact that his associates were often more dis 
tinguished than himself seems never to have 
potled his pleasure. She had a weakness for 
Lord Houghton, declared Julia Wedgwood, 
because there was 

something manqué about him, which always draws 

me towards people. I think in those odd omnium 

gatherum collections of his there is such a curious 

kind of aspiration after excellence in one walk or 

mother; and then he is content to be 2nd rate 

himself, which very few people are 

Ot the various associations to which his taste 
for excellence led, none is more interesting than 
his friendship with Swinburne—then the prodi- 
gious and fantastic youth whose table-talk, heard 
at Fryston, contributed so much to Henry 
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“in a high emotional key. . it 
leaves an impression of sharp 
ind naked feeling.” 

Cc. P. Snow (Sunday Times) 
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Adams’s education, “a tropical bird, high-crested, 
long-beaked, quick moving, with rapid utterance 
and screams of humour, quite unlike any English 
lark or nightingale.” But it is not true, as Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy shows, that Milnes had a 
demoralising influence upon the author of Poems 
wid Ballads, or that he had introduced him to the 
works of the Marquis de Sade merely for the 
ververse satisfaction of noting what the result 
uught be, From the role of Machiavellian 
tempter, Miulnes’s virtues and his limitations 
would have alike debarred him. “Incapable of 
passionate love, lacking poetic or political genius, 
Milnes,” his biographer writes, “ was also incap- 
ible of real evil.” Studies, that for Swinburne were 
1 passionate preoccupation, which coloured his 
verse and threatened to upset his whole life, for 
his good-natured host were litth more than an 
amusing worldly pastime. True, he possessed a 
precious erotic library ; but is represented a single 
aspect of his researches into human nature 
researches seldom so profound or daring as he 
himself perhaps imagined. Before setting out to 
read the lessons in church, he would quietly 
indicate to chosen friends where his chietest 
treasures reposed. They had been purchased by 
his Parisian agent, an Englishman named Fred 
Hankey, given up heart and soul to the explora- 
tion of the sadistic vices—but in this, as in many 
other things, Monckton Milnes would appear to 
have played the part of the genially inquisitive 
trifler 
(rifling, however, his career was not. Con- 
nected at numerous points with men and women 
is diverse and important as Swinburne, Carlyle, 
Charlotte Bronte and George Elhot—whose links 
with the story of Milnes Mr. Pope-Hennessy is 
ible to illustrate by means of many interesting 
ind hitherto unpublished documents—it covers 
1 significant period of change in English social 
history. Milnes, born in 1809, passed the earlier 
half of his life amid the benefits of the “long, 
happy peace forged at the Congress of Vienna.” 
Chen, un 1854, the peace was broken ; and, though 
he took the unpopular line of opposing the 
Crimean War (as, later, during the American 
Civil War, he was to adopt the almost equally 
inpopular line of siding with the Northern States) 
1c could not escape from, and, indeed, did not 
otirely regret, the wide-spread social consequen 
ces. He watched the transition that occurred 
which involved the final disappearance olf 
iistocratic England—and noted how, from that 
moment, the English social landscape was nevet 
quite the same again ; how the hurry and pressure 
of existence increased, and the sense of leisure 
umd decorum vanished. Milnes was neither by 
birth an aristocrat, nor by convictions and tastes 
+ thorough-going democrat; but his careet 
furnishes a bridge between contrasted epochs 
Condemned to remain an outsider, he saw much 
ol the dramatic game that was enacted round him 
His comments have sometimes a_ prophetic 
shrewdness, denied to luckiei or busier con- 
temporaries who agitated at the centre of affairs 
PETER QUENNELI 


TECHNIQUES OF TRAVEL 

Turkish Delights. By Marte Noece Kettry. 

Country Life. 18s. 
Sweet Waters: A Chilean Farm. By C. J. 

LAMBERT. Chatto & Windus. ~ 15s. 
White Traveller in Black Africa. By CoLin 

Witts. Dennis Dobson. 12s, 6d 

Travelling, no less than writing, is an art; a 
travel-book depends as much on the author’s ap- 
proach to new scenes as his skill in depicting 
them. These three books describe countrics 
which could hardly be more dissimilar—Turkey, 
Chile, British West Africa—vet the  subject- 
matter contrasts less strikingly than the authors’ 
handling of it. Their interests and sympathies, 
their techniques of travelling are so different 
that they seem to belong to different centuries; 
they have nothing in common except their in- 
tense enjoyment of their experiences. 

Lady Kelly’s Turkish Delighis vibrates with 

the acute enthusiasm which has characterised 
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the works of the best women travel-writers. Like 
her predecessor in describing this country, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, also an ambassador’s 
wife, she was enchanted by Turkey and used her 
privileged position to see as much of it as pos- 
sible. Her attitude, moreover, is very much that 
of an eighteenth-century traveller, in that she 
judges art and nature according to certain clas- 

il canons of taste, prizing a “well balanced 
view” and the “symmetry ” of a building 

Few countries could have been more congenial 
to her Turkey, with its stupendous wealth of 
architectural remains, witness io the grandiose 
civilisations, Greco-Roman, Byzantine, Seljuk, 
Ottoman and others more remote, which worked 
out their history on its austere plateaux and 
luxuriant coasts, offers countless delights to the 
sight-seer. Por Lady Kelly is a sight-seer in the 
best sense of the term; that is to say she con- 
ceives that the proper business of a traveller is 
to travel with the eyes, the “eyes of the mind,” 
as she aptly puts it, “trying to remember all one 
has read and apply it to the places visited,” and 
with the “ physical eye,” so that “the intellectual 
and physical vision jostle one another” until see- 
ing becomes “the most devastating of pleasures.” 

She accomplishes this dual role over a vast 
territory, ranging from minaretted Istanbul to the 
ruined marble cities of the Mediterranean coast, 
across the formidable Taurus and Anatolian up 
lands to far away Erzurum and Trabzon on the 
Black Sea. ‘The territory is too vast to be treated 
in detail, or always with clarity. She is at her 
best, I think, when describing tsolated monu 
ments like the superb Greek theatre of Miletus or 
the ghostly Hittite fortress of Gavur Kalesi; in her 
chapter on the fabulous coastal region of Antioch, 
Pompeiopolis and old Iskanderun, where she saw 
4 mound “cut through like a cake” to reveal 
twenty-six levels of human occupation dating 
from Neolithic to medieval times, the multitude 
of ruins and their historical associations almost 
overwhelms author and reader 

But if she sometimes assumes in her reader a 
knowledge of history and art unlikely tm those 
who wi be most attracted to her book, she is 
equipped with a genuinely sensitive artistic ap- 
preciation and a broad European cultural back 
ground such as befits one whose native language 

French. Her writing, as she points out in her 
preface, was handicapped by this linguistic diffi 
ulry; but a certain amateurishness in her style 
is betrayed less by occasional Gallicisms than by 
1 too liberal use of quotations and foreign words, 
and a tendency to muffle her best effects by 
tautologous descriptions. This is a pity; such 
“Priene lying wounded and in 
ruins” on the flank of Mount Mycale, “many 
pedestals were aching for their statues,” “ The 
ascent was glorious with er rmous skies tipped 
it unusual angles,” indicate an individual talent 
that deserves to be developed. 

While Lady Kelly’s book reflects the spirit of 
the eighteenth century, Mr. Lambert's Sweet 
Waiters belongs to the nineteenth. After an Eton 
ind Oxford education the author found himself 
the fortunate inheritor of a Chilean farm of sixty 
square miles, the creation of paternal capitalist 
enterprise of the last century. Here a grand- 
parent, enriched by Chilean copper, tunnelled a 
canal through a mountain to irrigate five hundred 
acre fields and established an almost self 
supporting community where a thousand or so 
peons worked as obligados, unpaid, but pro- 
vided with food, houses and land. Here the 
author and his wite, returning to Chile after the 
first world war, maintained the family tradition, 
keeping open house to travellers, hunting, shoot- 
ing and occasionally riding into the wild Andes 
caring for sick peons and supervising every detail 
of their work from the inoculation of cattle to 
the marking of linen with dye drawn from the 
avocado pear. His references to the peons, 
natural craftsmen, superb horsemen and dancers, 
who were to be heard at night chanting tristes— 
songs of “ passionate love that is never returned ” 

arouse a curiosity that he leaves unsatisfied. 
He is more interested in nature than in man, and 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 


MICHAEL GRANT 
Michael Grant’s book seems to 
me to represent anentirely new 
approach to ancient history, an 
approach that looks at ancient 
history in the light of our own 
times. The effect is that of looking 
at modern history through an in- 
verted pair of opera glasses. Every- 
thing is very small but very clear 
and very distinct. This is to see 
history as one has never seen it 
before.” C. E. M. Joap 


THE AMERICAN MEN 
OF LETTERS SERIES 


HENRY JAMES 


. W. DUPEI 
Though Professor Dupee has a 
sense of humour, this ts a serious 
book. It is a good book too... very 
well done.” Spectator 15s. 


- SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


IRVING HOW! 
Mr. Howe places Anderson in the 
cultural context of his times, and 
gives a fresh and balanced judg- 
ment of his virtues and limitations. 


15s 
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Just Published 


YEARBOOK 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
1990 


Here is the year 1950 as it unfolded in the 
councils, committees and sessions of the United 
Nations where questions of historic importance 
were decided by and for the peoples of the world 


Korea... The Representation of China in 
the United Nations . . . The Programme of 
Technical Assistance for Under-Developed Areas 

Ihe Disposal of the Former Italian Colonies 

Human Rights... The Question of South 
West Africa—these were a few of the problems 
facing the United Nations during these crucial 
months 


The Yearbook of the United Nations 1950 
is the fourth in a series of permanent reference 
volumes prepared by an international team of 
researchers, editors and writers of the United 
Nations Department of Public Information. It 
contains a complete account of every question 
considered by the United Nations during 1950 
together with a survey of the work of the Special 
ized Agencies during this period. 
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160 
we must content ourselves with his happy and 
accurate account of his daily life, which disarms 
by its extreme unsophi:tication 

Me. Wills’s White Traveller in Black Africa is 
1 travel-book typical of our ume, being a study 
of political and sociological relanonships. True 
to our time it covers too much too quickly: the 
politically dynamic Gold Coast, far-stretching 
Nigeria, Gambia i Sierra Leone in two 
hundred pages, recording a journey which, one 
feels, was correspondingly brief. The author 
certainly seized every opportunity of Hecting 
information. travelling tirelessly from end to end 
of these tersicories, interviewing Alirican chiefs 
ind «British officials and visiting th schools, 
hospitals and agricultural experimental stations 
which testify to the emergence of the new Africa 
His is a balanced view of racial problems, 
ymorathetic to the Africans; mt is only to be 
regrc'ied that he could not achieve any ttima 
with then: beyond that afforded by brief 

rsations. But with all its obvious limitations 
this book does serve the purpose of showing that 
the White Man’s Grave is a region neither bar 
baric nor imitatively European, and that a white 
traveller to-day can cross the country where 
Mungo Park begged and starved, was beaten and 
robbed, rather more commodiously than som 
parts of southern Italy 

DorotTuy CARRINGTON 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 
Napoleon Bonaparte: His Rise and Fall. By 

J. M. THompson. Blackwell. 35s 
Napoleon made so deep a dint in the world 
that the world has never since stopped talking 
about him. He seemed too big for Europe when 
alive ; and after death he has grown too big for 
his biographers. Kircheisen, when publishing 
his Life of Napoleon in nine volumes, calculated 
that he had consulted 100,000 works bearing upon 
the subject. A new Life therefore within the 
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THE STRUGGLE 
FOR EUROPE 


by CHESTER WILMOT 


The book that explains how we 


won the war and lost the peace 


“Impossible to praise too highly. It be- 
comes at once a classic of contemporary 
history.”—DALLY TELEGRAPH 


“This is a book for Everyman. He would 
be foolish to leave it unread,” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


“The work ot a great historical narrator 
holding its place not unworthily by the side 
of Churchill.” —onserver 


““A remarkable book. I: is (with one possible 
exception) quite the most valuable book on 
the last war that has yet appeared, factual 
and accurate,”—SUNDAY TIMES | 


3rd edition printing 


Collins 25s. | 





comparatively small compass of 400 pages must 
be a bold venture in compression. Mr. Thompson 
admits frankly that he has not perused 100,000 
books, but he is thoroughly acquainted with the 
32 solid volumes of Napoleon’s Correspondence, 
published by Napoleon TIT; and it is on this 
authentic material that he bases the present 
study sy keeping strictly to the primary docu- 
ments and paying scant attention to the distracting 
ffusions of memoir-writers, Mr. Thompson 
hopes to exorcise that bane of serious historians, 
the Napoleonic legend. 

lhis abstemious approach, it must be confessed, 
has led to a certain insipidity in the result. The 
Emperor was a man of action and not so brilliant 
with the pen; and the quotation of long trans- 
lated excerpts trom his letters does nothing to 
enliven the story. Moreover with the passage of 
time he became less and less enamoured of 
truth ; and when it comes to his latter-day cogi- 
tations | fear that he has led Mr. Thompson 
a considerable distance up the garden paths of 
St. Heiena. After all, the finest exponent of 
the Napoleonic legend was Napoleon himself 
of all memoir-writers he is the most unreliable 

As regards Wellington, to take a notable in- 
stance, Mr. Thompson should have been more 
on guard. Napoleon affected to despise Welling- 
ton as a general and never forgave him for the 
disillusionment at Waterloo. In consequence 
the importance of the Peninsular War had to be 
depreciated as of no significance in his grand 
European plans. Mr. Thompson with some 
naivety follows suit: he does not hesitate to call 
Spain “a side-show” in the ultimate deteat of 
Napoleon ; he even presumes to find fault with 
Wellington’s tactics in the Waterloo campaiga 
Napoleon has almost mesmerised his latest 
biographer to join with him in the peculiar belief 
that Waterloo was une journée incompréhensible. 
Old Talleyrand was not such a fool about Spain ; 
he didn’t wait for Moscow, but judged it high 
time to leave the sinking ship as soon as it sprang 
a leak in the Peninsula. 

But, if Wellington did not win the victory over 


| the Emperor, who did? English sea-power ? 
| Russian snow? French casualty lists? None 
| of these apparently, but Pius VII of all people ! 


This curious hypothesis is never openly stated, 
but is advanced surreptitiously by cryptic in 
nuendoes such as : 

Did he not feel, throughout his contest with 
the Papacv—concealing it even from himself in 
a cloud of words—that Pius was the only man in 
Europe who might defeat him with his own weapons, 
with a counter-claim to world-conquest backed 
by an international army ? 

It is remarkable too that Mr. Thompson seems 
to feel more deep distress at Napoleon’s cruelty 
to Pius and his cardinals than at all the carnage 
on the battlefields. Roman Catholicism is on the 
march again; but the credit for Napoleon's 
defeat will be a queer new feather to wear in its 


} cap 


Mr. Thompson’s attitude to his main thesi 
the Rise and Fall of Napoleon, again shows traces 
ot clerical predilection. In 1801 the Concordat 


| was signed, reintroducing the Catholic religion 


and Catholic observances to France. ‘This 
resumed amity between Church and State lasted 
until 1804, when Pius blessed the Emperor’s 


} coronation in Notre Dame, but disintegrated 


soon after when Napoleon began violating the 


|} terms of the Concordat. It is small wonder 


then that Mr. Thompson plots the exact zenith 
of Napoleon’s career in the year 1804, On 
other grounds, however, 1804 is not such a bad 
year to choose. At that date he had completed 
his brilliant work as First Consul in the field of 
administration, of which the Code Napoleon 
stands as a testimonial to this day : he had lopped 
off the excesses of the Jacobins and grafted the 
more fruitful branches of the Revolution on to 
the barren feudal stock of the ancien régime, 
creating a new-model France ; he had not yet 
murdered the Duc d’Enghien ; and he had not 
yet baptised his Empire in blood. 

Inquiry into a human being’s rise and fall is, 
however, just one of the those academic problems 
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which scholars like to pose themselves and then 
puzzle out. A man is not a rocket, to go up and 
down by nature : and the trajectory of Napoleon 
can hardly be determined in the language of 
ballistics. His path surely was far more like 
that of a comet, streaming across the firmament 
in a blaze of self-importance, but a portent of 
evil to the rest of mankind. We have lived 
to see just such another ill-omened comet—-and 
by strange coincidence he too was nicknamed 
The Corporali—glare overhead for a while, and 
then vanish in dust and execration. Is Hitler 
too to be honoured with a legend ? Was he too 
defeated by the Pope ? RALPH PARTRIDGE 


NEW NOVELS 

The Pillar. By Davin Wacker. Collins. 12s. 6d. 

Leaves for the Burning. By Mrarvyn WALL. 
NMiethuen 10s. 6d 

The Rebellion of the Hanged. By B. Trav: 
Ha 10s. 6d 

No Time to be Young. By Mervyn Jones. 
Cat 12s. 6d, 

The Pillar, thank goodness, removes possibili- 
ties of disquiet concerning Mr. David Walker, 
ands answers questions left unanswered by 
Geordie, that lovely fluke. It is the long, economi- 
cal, impeccable story of six British officers who, 
like Mr. Walker himself, were captured at the 
time of Dunkirk, and pounced upon whenever 
they succeeded in escaping. Each has a section 
to himself, complete with flashback to civilian 
life, so that each is seen in turn through his own 
eyes and everyone clse’s. Mark, the professional 
soldier, and Adrian, the future writer, are the 
most interesting and least convincing, perhaps 
because they constitute the two halves of their 
author at the time, while the others are created 
and whole. Busty tells dirty stories, Bob makes 
ladders and trapdoors, Keith pities himself and 
cooks the food, Peter learns to forget that he 
belongs to the upper middle-class. This isn’t 
just another novel about an escape—it is about 
every kind of escape—bridging the wire, sawing 
through a railway truck, tunnelling, riding in the 
camp refuse-cart, sliding down a rope from the 

tle privy—set-pieces rich in the exciting tech- 
nicality that is one of the open but neglected 

f good realism. This is an officers’ 
war-novel—inevitably, because birds of a feather 
are cooped together, and legitimately, because 
Mr. Walker has every right to limit his terms of 
reference. So there’s no place here for the 

Idier who is so absurdly called “ private.” 
In the field rs not only danger and death, 
the officer’s burdens, but an inferior standard 
of living and the accumulated rears and boot- 
soles ot all ranks from lance-corporal to field 
marshal. In captivity he works in salt-mines and 
turnip-tields, while his superior officers have 
leisure to dig their tunnels or attend lectures 
on business methods. And his absence prevents 

ny war-novel from being universal. Never- 
theless, Zhe Pillar is thrilling, touching, funny 
and well-written. If Mr. Walker can recapture 
the wonder and innocence and irrationality of 
Geordie, he may yet be named with the few 
youngish novelists of promise and fulfilment who 
have emerged during and since the war—with 
Nigel Balchin, P. H. Newby, Howard and Winston 
Clewes, Alexander Baron, Francis King. His 
fundamentally kind view of humanity is no dis- 
credit to him, being more genuine than his 
inferiors’ modish senses of guilt, 

Mr. Walker's Pillar is “‘ the strong pillar of 
comradeship ’’; his novel balances on the pillar 
of competence, which in art is not the least of the 
pillars of wisdom. But in and since the last war 
we have had no other, and if we can’t find the 
other six somewhere, then the skies will fall, the 
skies of our literature at least. Topicality will 
have to go. The writer has yet to appear who 
will discover what is universal in our generation; 
and it will turn out to be something completely 
unexpected, something that has never occurred 
toany of us. The first great novel since the death 
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New State Nation, Febn 

Jovce will not be set in a 
factory, or a small back room, or a space-rocket 
it 18 quite likely to take place in a drawing-room 

Mr. Wall is an artist with a future, an Irishman 
who has put his birthright of humour and fantasy 
into a personal distilling-business that is beginning 
to pay, a satirist full of integrity but not yet 
love his earlier Furse) 
Most of Leaves for the 
first -serious novel, is set 
James Joyce and Dr. Gogarty 
ground—the Irish bar-room. Three ageing gré id- 
uates of University College, Dublin, have sold 
their individualities twenty years ago for comfort, 
and find they have forfeited both price and pur 
chase. ‘They embark on a week-long pub-crawl 
Ireland to Yeats’s funeral at Sligo 
‘Sorry to hear of your trouble,” said the 
Doctor was he a relative, or just a friend ? 


wian a d 


prison-camp, or a 


novels 
Burning, hi 
in precincts 
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integrated l 
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semi 


across 


—and never get there, indeed, never get anywhere. 
Leaves for the Burning, with its good poetry and 
comedy, its rainy landscapes, drunken chatter, 
and jokes about dogs, is a satire on the impossiuil- 
ity of getting anywhere in Ireland. The one 
street village, the county town with its new dog 
biscuit factory, Dublin itself with its sham 
intellectuals squandering the legacy of Yeats, 
are shown as uninhabitable country for the artist 
Mr. Wall is wrestling, as unsatisfactorily, 
with the special problems of the wild goose wh« 
stays at home. The fact is, every country 1 
uminhabitable for the artist—his compensation 
is, that wherever he may liappen to be, even the 
Free State, is the centre of the world 
Gratung demagogues, hypocrites and Philistines 
formed ninety-nine hundredths of the population 
ot fifth-century Athens, and lelaiakeanm did 

ry micely out of them; but before they can 

come the Sausage-Seller of The Kmghts, o1 

urtuffe, or Mr. Bloom, or whomsoever Mr 
Wall has it in him to create, they must be “changed, 
changed utterly. Topical bitterness is not saeva 
indignat 

B. Traven was a mere name to me— 
read The Death Ship, nor seen The Treasure of the 
Sierra Madre. It seems he is a mere name to 
everybody ; this extraordinary unknown has sold 
several millions of copies in sixteen languages and 
countries, yet none of his publishers, nor even his 
agent in Mexico through whom his royalties pass, 
has ever seen him. The Rebellion of the Hanged 
describes a minor incident in the Mexican 
rev 1911, when a camp of Indian 
mahogany-cutters niassacre their fiendlike fore- 
men and masters and march to find the army 
There are appalling scenes,—though B. Traven 
somehow avoids the shudder of sadism. 
His dialogue has a stilted naivety that can’t 
be a sheer invention of circular relay of 
translators, trom English via Swiss-German and 
Costa-Rica Spanish back to English The last 
blow has filled the cup and now I’m ready to kick 
the bucket without worrying about what it can 
cost me,” says the rebel Indian, and ‘‘ Damn and 
blast it all,’ yells the enraged boss, or “* Shut your 
mug if you don’t want me to cut you to pieces 
with this whip, insolent.’” The writer of best- 
sellers is nearly always sincere: he finds it easy, 
not atrociously laborious, to write the book he 
has in him, and his belief that art is short and 
life is long 1s shared by his enormous public. 

Mr. Jones’s novel about a rather priggish girl is 
told by the heroine in the first person, a device 
with which hardly any male novelist could be good 
enough to get away. She grows up through the 
France and England of the 1930s, meeting all the 
wrong people, until she finds a lover of the correct 
political complexion, a Spanish soldier on the 
right, that is Left, side in the Spanish Civil War 
who is mured and murdered in a French intern- 
mentcamp. The most promising thing about this 
first novel is its narrative rhythm; one realises, 
when riding on sentences each of which carries 
forward to the next, how rare this quality is, and 
that it is perhaps more important than plot. So 
Mr. Jones has talent; his tithe and his French 
grandmother are good, too 
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COLETTE’S CATS AND DOGS 

Creatures Great and Small. By 
rranslated by Enip McLeop 
Warburg. 12s. 6d 


COLPTTI 
Secker ©& 


Dogs and cats are, or have become, 
like ourselves Their thousands of 
domestication have gradually be: 
many of the reactions, affectaions and neuroses 
of their masters. (Dogs have their own psycho- 
analyst in New York Yet they are not the same 
Their senses are finer, their loves and hates more 
reasonable, than man’s ; and there are whole 
of their minds to which we have no key. The 
best we can do is by patient observation ; and 
even here, there are so many ways of interpreting 
what we see that fifty observers of the same 
creature may reach fifty conclusions 

Mme Colette, who writes with such beautiful 
precision and shows such a nicety of observation 
that I should at least attempt to read a book about 
goldfish if she has spent a long lite 
surrounded by cats and dogs and pet creatures, 
and has found them no less worthy of attention 
than men women. The analytical method 
he has adopted in writing about them is highly 
unscientific, but very taking Recognising their 
odd likeness to ourselves, she interprets animals 
through dialogue or monologue, almost as though 
they were the human types that they resemble 
The result is both shrewd and charming, and 
fascinates in small doses, since everyone who ha 
ever doted on cat or dog has done the same thing, 
though not so well. We sce the animal, and th 
outline of the human type as well, as though by 
some trick of presentation 
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She continues in the same 

The Persian cat is distinct 
detail, but scarcely less 
old lady, who ** maunders, 
distinguished way.”’ 

Mme Colette’s great loves have been French 
bulldogs, collies, Persian cats ; but she has been 
deeply involved as well with strays of all kinds, 
with those tiny shivering ex dogs that lie in 
the palm of one’s hand, with birds both wild and 
captive, with snakes and, yes, even with goldfish 
Her animal dialogues and monologues are 
attractive and amusing and full of delicate per- 
ception ; yet they pall after a time; her shorter 
sketches and straightforward descriptions are, 
after all, the -most sful. But in any 
this is a book to be taken in very small sips 
it is the kind of thing that, 
done, 
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but in an extremely 
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succes case, 
only ; 
however beautifully 
too soon becomes a bore. Mme Colette 1s 
evidently aware of this, for the book before us 1s 
really four separate short books, published in 
Paris between 1904 and 1930, and here gathered 
together and translated for the first time The 
translation certainly deserves high praise.) It is a 
perfect bedside book for those who like to read 
something light and charming for not more than 
five minutes a night. MARGARET LANE 
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The Voyage. By Peter GRIEVE 


The age records a journey from the 
Amazon by a network of 
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GRENPFELI Faber. 18s 
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that had ent out to protect it was the worst 


British the World War; and the 


causes of this disaster deserved thorough examination 


ind of the two great ship 
been 
disaster in econd 
expounding 


His 


great 


Captain Grenfell has the rare gift of 
strategical questions effectively for the layman 
ind, as 
built 


which was to be sent to the 


book is a model of naval histor, well, a 


pleasure to read. Singapore was the 


“main fleet’ 
in case of trouble with Japan; instead, when it came 
to the point, there was no fleet to send, and no acro 
planes to protect the two ships that were sent as a 
Captain Grenfell d 


I reasury 


tributes blame in 
between 


‘scholarships, not 


substitute 
meanness the wars 
called for 
to the Chiefs of Staff who starved Singa 
most of all, to the Minister 
thought ef th 
menace” instead of facing the 
realitie At atime when Mr 
is being presented as a master of strategy, it is a good 


thing to be reminded of the disaster which came from 


partially —to 
to those of us who 
battleships 
icroplanes; but 
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pore of 


of Defence Churchill, who two 
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of sea-power Churchill 
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>on Mr. Churchill 
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o dispute his analysis of the Singa 
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ulpture in England: I, Medieval; HU, 
naissance to Early XIX Century. Jo 


published for ¢ 
last done in England 


ve bool 
British Council, something is at 


that has been done brilliantly ind again oi 


iwain 


Continent in recent year Each book contains b 
I fifty and sixty 
reproduced, and they are published at a comparatively 
i different 


ind 


veen magnificent photographs, finely 


moderate price. Every editor would mak« 


selection 


but many ol 
in Pierce’ 
Westminster 
could hold theit 
econd 


the masterpieces > here; 
splendid Wren or in 

the works illusiraied 
almost any company. The 
work English 
sculptors, worked in 


it their best, as som 


of the effigies, 
own in 
illustrates the both of 

foreign 
England; and in reproducing chromolithographs of 
the most sickly 


ct 


volume 


ind also of who 


sweet Victorian sculpture, to show the 
ad absuvdum ot a tendency, it perhaps waste 
But 
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good plates and attempts to do too much both 


books deserve, and will get, a hearty 
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Ruppra: No. 5, B flat, Op. 63 
Hallé/ Barbirolli. DB21384-7 In this 
Edmund Rubbra has managed to avoid th 
monotonous texture that makes his earlie 
symphonies so difficult to listen to. The the 
matic material is very subtly connected in tru 
symphonic style and the impression is made o 
1 tinely sustained, solid piece of music From 
the point of view of British music this is an 
important issue; I wish T could that th 
recording did justice to the performance. Alas! 
it does not: the string tone is edgy and confined 
the brass congested; the timpani are so far bact 
as to be inaudible below mf; and there is 
really disgusting tone in the heaviest tutti 
towards the end of side 3 Dvorak: No. 4, G 
major (Concerigebouw/Szell *LXT 2641 
Apart from a beautifully clear and comfortable 
recording, the really outstanding icature of 
this is Georg Szell’s conducting, whict 
is that of a thorough and abov: all senstb 
musician. We perceive every movement as it 
were through a pane of clean, even glass 
of in a distorting mirror or 
green bottle. IT have only one complaint 
first flute is thin, rather breathless and fat 
distant. Bertioz: Symphome Fantastiqu 
Concertgebouw/Van Beinum *LXT 2642 
Van Beinum’s sensitive and thrilling account 
of this symphony was at time available 
in an SP version which was quickly withdrawn 
Its reappearance in LP torm is greatly to be wel- 
comed, for it is well made and is in every wavy 
best recording now on the market Scut 
No. 5, B flat major (Concertgebouw 
Beinum. AX451-3) So routine a_per- 
formance is a sad surprise. The innocent charm 
of this popular work is tarnished by apparent 
lack of interest and by a recording that takes all 
the quality out of the instrumental timbres. Old 
Jeecham set (Col) still the best. Haypn: No 
47, G major (Vienna Chamber Orch/Litschauet 
R 20600-2 A good performance of a fine 
though rarely heard symphony. ‘The recording is 
thoroughly dead and distorts badly in places 
Concertos. GritG: Piano Con 
ing / Philharmonia / Karajan 
(Curzon/LSO/Fistoulari 
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Giesek 
LX 1503-6 Ditt 
*LNT 3065 For 
LP equipment there would 
question as to which of the 

The LP is one of the very best 
recordings I have heard and Clifford 
Curzon’s solo is a model of brilliance and sen- 
sibility Gieseking, admittedly, has as usual 
moments of inimitable personality (notably hts 
innouncement of the opening theme); but [ have 
the impression that he and Karajan were not at 
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those POssess 
seem =O 
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23, A major, K 488 
Karajan LX 1510 
LXS 1513 Sorry! but I can’t like this ar 
better. In the opening Allegro the soloist plays 
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the piano part to us at all. Th ult is 
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gree the Grieg 
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that ot 


ible a 
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anything 
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the ttle of the musk 
he recording has all the 
iders of this column must long ago have 
tediously familiar HANDEL: ¢ 
srossi, Op. 6, No. 5, D major: No. 6. G 
Boyd Neel String Orch *LX 3055 These 
LP “remakes” of the Handel Concerti grossi 
are among the best things Boyd Neel has given 
and the most recent > 
more sparkling than the rest 
too, 1s exemplary 


ura and not much 


meai 


that 
faults with 
Vn 

become oncerti 


minor 


disc seems to me even 


Phe recording, 


WAGNER: 
Funeral March 
DB 694¢ This is 


Miscellaneous Orchestral 
Gotterdammerung—Siegtried 
Vienna Phil/Furtwangler 
the kind of thing which suits Furtwangler down 
to. the ground I see no the 
rallentando in the semiquaver passages which are 
a significant part of the m but this i 
point and the performance 
noble gravity that is the essen 
musi Phe recording, if not quite of th 
copes successfully with this very full 
MENDELSSOHN: Overture—The Fair Melus:na 
RPO/Beecham DB9711-2 Tr} pellucid, 
classical piece, of which the main theme was, I 
suspect, borrowed by Wagner for the opening of 

Rheingold, was well worth reviving Sir 
fhomas conducts it with evident affection, but 
the recording is so unspeakably I am 
surprised it ’ GABRIELI ; 
Ricercari, and Chori tor ind double-brass 
choirs; PETZEL Four Sonatas jor five-voiced 
I Shuman Brass Choir. Nixa *SPLP 
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ugh 
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urely Johann Strauss’s most deeply 
work outside Fledermaus Here we 
long and | ntroduction 

with rither solo which 
picturesque impres 
where it is usually replaced by 
detriment of the cflect 
dazzling, 

the only 


CLA 
the idds s 
urs in tl 
1 solo violin, 
Phe orchestral 
especially here and in 
I have to find with 
wonderfully refined conducting 
ms to me to ta the ] icato P 
slow The recording is excellent 
( vended: GRIEG Peer Gynt Suit 
LPO/Cameron. AX 421-2); OFFENBACH: 
saiete Parisi Complete ballet (Boston Prom 
Orch / Fiedler C 4147-50); GrirG Symphonk 
Dance N Philharmonia / Dol 
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Faust - Ballet Music 
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recording agreeably spacious 
Chamber Music and Piano 

Quartets, C major, Op. 76, 
and D minor Op. 76, No 
Qt. Nixa *SPLP 504 \ 
ling. for the re Amad version of 
“ Emperor ” ‘r-strenuous, While the only 
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cases, the | her version (HMV 
disunctly preferable. Schnabel’ 
rather ind im the long 
econd secuion the arpeggio figure is distracting! 
uneven. CHopIN: Mazurkas, A minor, Op. 1 
No. 4; B flat major, Op. 7, No. 1; C major, Op 
68, No. 1 (Stefanska. C 4142 Halina Stefanska 
gives a beautifully idiomatic account of thes¢ 
exquisite piece ind the recording is admirable 
rhe melancholy A minor Mazurka is one of the 
most lovely and characteristic of Chopin’s smaller 
pieces and mind easily the 
ivailable DEBUSSY 
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“In the average factory, of every £ paid out, §s. goes 
to the cost of handling things and moving them around— 
and in some factories it’s as much as 16s. in the &. 
If you’re looking for ways to increase efficiency this is 


a very good place to look!» 


From the report published by the Anglo-American Council on Productivity 
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COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD, (DEPT. S$) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 





